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CHAPTER VII,—Concluded. 

“ Further, the Bible says that He does not wil 
lingly afflict nor grieve the children of men ; 
therefore it should seem that He would willingly 
bless and comfort us. ' When His Son, our 
Saviour—who was of course much more like 
His Father than any other person—was on 
earth, he seems to have been what, if he had 
been only a man, we might call a sympathizing, 
kind, obliging man. He used his wonderful 
power not only to show that he was really 
Hod’s messenger, which he might have done by 
severe and terrible miracles, such a B calling 
down fire from heaven on those who displeased 
him, but to comfort the unhappy, cure the sick, 
and raise the dead whom the living were crying 
for.” 

“ I swow, I wish he was back again. I’d see 
him, ©r I’d know why,.an wouldn’t I ax him to 
comfort me, an raise up that dog I You see, 
atrannger, I’m kinder soft along o’ him, I know, 
but I’m thirty year old, as near as I can guess, 
an I’ve been livin alone in the bush or the pur- 
rayra all my life pootty much, and he war f 11 
the dad, or mam, nor brother, nor child, as ever 
I had to car’ a cuss for me; an, now he’s gone, 
I haint had no heart to git another. I had a 
friend an a Injun sweetheart once, an they run 
off together. When I cotched up with ’em, I 
put a ball or two through him, o’ course, and 
she hove herself into the river, so thar was a 
end o’ that. I was a youngster then, an ’twas 
a hull year afore I could git up my sperits; an 
for that long, I skulked mostly, and kep out o’ 
everybody else’s way. Tip was nothin but a 
pup, an jest a little spell afore that thar catas- 
terphy, I’d spied him, with his black eyes 
a-atarting out of his head, a-strikin out an fight- 
in like mad with the rapids, whar a pack o’ lit¬ 
tle cusses had soused him in, to look at him 
drownd. I was so tickled to see his pluck, that 
I stripped, an dowsed in arter him, an fished 
him out, an wallopped ’em all round, and he 
never forgot it; so when I jest went out o’ sight 
an nowhere, like a Will-o’-wisp, he follered ar¬ 
ter, an nesed me out. I war beat out, a layin 
under a palmetter, an dreamin skeery dreams— 
I couldn’t git shet on ’em them times; so I 
didn’t snooze no more nor I could help—an np 
he come, an roused me out, a-tumblin over me 
an sconrin my face an eyes with his tongue, an 
squealin for joy. He was right smart of a hun¬ 
ter a-ready, an could alters cotch enough to eat 
when he wanted, but he waB jest as lean as a 
rail then. The little jackass didn’t want nothin 
else till he’d got me. I had a hard scratch on it, 
an he was the only livin soul as come a-nigh 
me to say, cheer up. He was sorry for me when 
nobody else war, an now I can’t help bein sorry 
for him. If them old times was only back, 
or if I could see the Lord, now-a-days, may-be 
-he’d consider the sarcumstauces, and do sothin 
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“ Wha’ say?" 

“Before he went up, he left this word be¬ 
hind for anybody who wanted him: 1 If any 
man serve me, let him follow me, and where I 
am there shall also my servant be.’ If you will 
serve him therefore in this world, you can see 
him after you leave it.” 

“ Spose he’d do anythin for sich a miser’ble 
blackguard ? ” 

“ Certainly. He came into the world on pur¬ 
pose to look after and rescue miserable black¬ 
guards. I do not think that good people need, 
ed h'm so much. But if you want to over¬ 
take him, I should advise you to follow him 
without any more loss of time, and to take care 
»ot to step out of his track; for if yon once lose 
it, you may never find it again.” 

“Blastyerl [This was said, not for anger, 
but for emphasis;] ax pardon—bat d’yer s'pose 
I’ve spent half my days in the bnsh, not to 
know as much as that thar?- Yer’ll find 
I’m a pootty plaguey d—d good heft to h’ist, 
I’m afeard; but jest yer put me on his track, 
if yer ken, an cotch me a-loain on it I ” 

“ Leave off swearing then, in the first place,’’ 
said Herman, for the first time laying down his 
work, and raising his gazs to the man’s face, 
not so sternly, perhaps, but as firmly and fear¬ 
lessly as a keeper does, who quells a lion, 
“ and drinking and brawling.” 

There is great power sometimes in a clear 
soul, looking suddenly through a clear eye. 
The poor ruffian felt it, and his sank abashed 
beneath it. “ Who’s been a peachin on me, 
atrannger ? ” said he, confuBed and hesitating, in 
a lower tone. 

“ Your own tongue, your own breath—ex¬ 
cuse me—and your own knife. Come,” con¬ 
tinued Herman kindly, ‘.‘you must not mind my 
knowing it. We are fellow-strugglers with sor¬ 
row and sin. I have had my troubles, and 
thought them pretty heavy ones; but I see now 
that they were scarcely to be compared with 
yours; and God only knows how much more 
severe than mine your temptations may have 
been. Besides, we are strangers, and may 
never come in each other’s way again, unless 
we meet np there; ” and he pointed up into the 
deep blue sky above them, looking as if he be¬ 
longed to it. “ I hope we shall, one of these 
days, and that you will be able to tell me, then, 
that I did something to help you up. You call¬ 
ed yourself a miserable blackguard just now, 
and I thought you did it as if you meant it, like 
an hoDest open-hearted fellow, who wouldn’t 
bely himself at any rate for the better or the 
worse. What then ? If you were a blackguard 
yesterday or this morning, is that any reason 
you should be one this afternoon or to-morrow? 
Here, I will give you this, to show you your 
way.” He took out his pocket New Testament, 
and with his pencil wrote most of the Ten 
Commandments in printing letters on the fly¬ 
leaf. “ You can read ? ” 

“ I reckon.” 

“ All the directions, I think, that we need, 
are in this little book. The greatest saint, that 
the angels ever welcomed and rejoiced over in 
heaven, could do no more than study and obey 
them.” 

“ That all ? A man might do that much 
without hurting hisself, I reckon.” 

“ No doubt; if he’s a manly, resolute man, 
and knows how to keep his purpose in sight, 
and run it down, and how to face the difficul 
ties within and without him, and put them 
down by main force. Are you that sort of 
character ? " 


no bad o’ myself that a' 't true, and that’s 
a’most every kind o' bad; but when I has a 
object, I sticks to it—an when I says I’ll do a 
thing, I doos it.” 

“ Good 1 You’ll do, then. Will you read 
this book every day, and ask God, in Christ’s 
name, to help you to understand and obey it?” 

“ If I don’t, I’ll be——I mean I will! Jest 
read some on it out to a feller fust, will yer, an 
’twill spell out the easier for’t, may be, arter- 
wards. My readin’s got a bit rusty, I'm afeared. 
I lamed it to the workus, whar I was raised ; 
but I run away jest as soon as I war big enough, 
an sometimes I been a year or two without 
seein’ a page o’ print.” 

“With pleasure; and you had better look 
over me, if that will help you. I will mark the 
plainest and most important parts, too, for you, 
so that you can turn to them easily at any 
time.” 

Pointing to the words with his pencil as he 
pronouuoed them, Herman began : 

“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy strength, and with all thy mind; and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

“ That’s a almighty hard nn, ain’t it, to start 
with ? ” 

“ Yes, but it makes all the others easy; and 
it is not at all disagreeable either, after you 
have got into the way of it.” 

“ Ye’ve got the hang on’t, I reckon ; haint 
yer ? ” 

“ I am trying to do so ; but it takes a good 
deal of time aud patience, and a great many 
prayers, to bring it about. The nearer I get 
to it, the pleasanter I find it. Love is the most 
delightful feeling in the world. Didn’t it make 
you happy to love your poor dog ? ” 

“ I reckon. Yer think thar’s a chance for 
me to have him again, then, if I doos it all ? ” 

“ How many strange ways God has,” thought 
Herman, “ to lead His lost sheep home to him 1 ” 
“ Indeed I do,” he replied; “ but whether you 
shall or not is for God to say, and not me. 
Your only chance, your business in the first 
place, is to serve and follow Christ.” 

But was it not wrong in Herman to try to 
cheat the backwoodsman into being a Chris¬ 
tian? It would have been, very, if he had 
done so; but he did not. If he cheated any¬ 
body, it was himself. He honestly believed 
every word that he said upon the subject. He 
habitually believed every word which he said 
upon any subject whatsoever, and refrained 
from saying anything which he did not believe. 
It was probably this evident heartiness and 
good faith on his part, and the remarkable 
power of adaptation, and mental and moral 
sympathy, which he was already developing, 
that gave to so many others, wherever he went, 
so mnch faith in his words, and especially in 
himself, and that gave him from this time for¬ 
ward, more and more, an ascendency over the 
minds of the doubting, gropiDg, seeking, and 
sorrowing, which, to men of a different stamp 
from himself, seemed altogether marvellous 
and unaccountable. He was very heterodox, 
perhaps, on this occasion ; but if so, he was so 
in the excellent company of Bishop Butler.* 

“ Injuns ain’t neighbors, be they?” exolaim- 
ed the proselyte, striking on a spiritual snag. 

“ Certainly; all human beings are. Yon will 
want to know, now, how I know that Indians 
are hnman; and I could tell you. But it might 
take a good deal of time, and we shall need all 
that we have for this book, shall we not ? ” 

“ Be I bound not to fight ’em no more, 
then?” 

“ I do not Bay that you are not to defend your¬ 
self, if they attack you; but you must by all 
means do your very best to keep on good terms 
with them. See here,”said Herman; and turn¬ 
ing over the leaves, he fonnd and read aloud, 
“ ‘ If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, 
live peaceably with all men.’ ” 

“Wall, but, strannger, I h’ard a speecher 
once a Bpeechifyin; an he said ’twas manifest 
destiny—don’t that mean it’s all right for us 
to drive ’em ont, an squat on thar huntin 
grounds ? an he seemed a lam’d man.” 

“ It is the manifest destiny of the children 
of the devil to outrage, rob, aud murder, the 
ignorant and defenceless ; not of the children 
of God.” 

“ Wall, now, strannger, doctors differ. I was 
on a boat a spell ago, an thar was the cutest, 
most interestin little chap of a seven-year-old, 
ever I see, a coming on from Arkansaw to 
Mizzoura. He’d got a little cowhide, an he’d 
crack it around his ears all day long, a-playin 


overseer. He’d go an 
cook shop; an every t: 
cooky a-comin in or o 


hide by the door o’ the 
me he cotched the darky 
it, he’d hit him such a 


crack on his stumps, as would make him skip 
like a nanny-goat; an then he’d haw haw so, 
you’d hear him all over the steamer, and know 
what he was about in a second. Then he’d ax 
everybody to loan him a chaw o’ tobacca. He 
was on’y jest a larnin; an it made him jest as 
sick an yeller as death ; but gosh, he didn’t 
mind it no tnore’n nothin, he was so plucky; 
and he’d choke, an chaw, an spit, an spit, an 
choke, an chaw, with his in’ards all np in his 
swoller, jest like any man. I never saw noth¬ 
in like it. I thought I’d ha’ gin anythin to ha’ 
had him, an brung him up to the bush; an 
the fust city we stopped to, I stepped into the 
store, an bought him the poottiest little bowie 
I could find. 

“ He had a pootty little book, an says I, jest 
spout out a bit on’t, an lets h’ar yer. ’Twas all 
about Gineral Jackson, an Bony parte, an Walker, 
an them celebrated heroes, an it said that civil¬ 
ized folks like we oughter conquer folks as 
wa’n’t so smart an enlightened, an instruct ’em. 
‘ Wall,’ says I, ‘ what d’yer think o’ that thar 
doctrine?’ ‘Fns-rate,’ says he. ‘How be 
yer a-goin to apply it?’ says I. Says he, 1 When 
I gits to home, the fust thing, I’ll take an con¬ 
quer away Bubby’s garden —’cause he’s on’y a 
four-year-old, an so stupid he can’t raise noth¬ 
in—an plant it all with mint for juleps. My, 
ain’t they prime! ’ ‘ Wall, but,’ says I, ‘ that’s 
on’y a oonquerin on him. Yer know, arter that, 
yer’ve got to l’arn him.’ ‘I’ll l’arn him,’ says he, 
a-ooekin his eye at me. * Yer will, will yer?’ 
says I. ‘ What ’ll yer l’arn him ? To make 
juleps, too?’ ‘Cotch me!.’says he, as blnff 
as a buffalo; ‘ I’ll l’arn him to keep off.’ ‘ That 
won’t do, though,’ says I, ’cause he’s yer broth¬ 
er; an ye’re the biggest, an strongest, an 
smartest; so yerid ought ter be good to him 
an take car on him ; but I thought the book 
was right enough in gineral.” 

“ Never mind that book. It was only some 
man’s. This is God's. It is full of directions 
to us to deal very justly and forbearingly with 
all men—as we shall naturally, if we love 
them—and, of course, He, who made all men, 
knows best, and has the best right to say, how 


land ; and five of them were fine, strong fel¬ 
lows, and always knew what they were about; 
but the sixth was an idiot.” 

“ What’s that ? a nat’ral ? ” 

“Yes. What should you think they would 
do with him ? ” 

“Wall, I dunno. Wouldn’t think thar was 
much they could do with him, on’y keepin him 
out o’ harm’s way—see that he could git enough 
to eat an drink, an that nobody didn’t impose 
on him, I s’pose.” 

“ But suppose he was wasteful, and quick¬ 
tempered, and troublesome?” 

“ What o’ that ? He wouldn’t know no 
better.” 

“ What if they robbed him of what his father 
gave him, or cheated him out of it, and beat 
and killed him, or drove him away to starve?’’ 

“ What then ? Why, then I would on’y like 
to see ’em at it, when I was by, the thnnderin 
mean bullies I I’d think thar scalps was a 
heap too nice night-caps for ’em ; an I’d have 
’em off, too, if they wa’n’t stuck on an ever- 
lastin sight tighter nor most folkses be! That’s 
all the what 1 ” 

“ Shake hands I Your heart is in the right 
place, I see; though you must not be cruel, 
even to the cruel. Scalping and gouging are 
too savage punishments for a Christian man to 
inflict on the most unchristian of men; and 
you must not be too ready to take the law into 
your own hands. But, now, the next silly, pro¬ 
voking Indian you meet, going along, bedizen¬ 
ed out in his finery—or lazy, stupid negro, 
either—say to yourself, ‘There goes my heaven¬ 
ly Father’s poor underwitted son, and I must 
see how gently and generously I can bear 
with his ignoranoe and folly. If I can, I 
will do him some good. At any rate, no one 
shall do him any harm that I can help.” 

“ What 1 niggers neighbors, too ? ” 

“ All men—black, white, and red.” 

“ Niggers an Injuns be kinder wantin, then, 
arter all, ain’t they ? ” 

“ The average of them are, at present, I 
should think, very mnch below the average of 
white Americans, in intellect. The difference 
between them and natural idiots is considera¬ 
ble, however, I suspect, in this—that idiots are j 
ignorant and shiftless, chiefly because they 
can’t be taught much, and Indians and negroes 
because they haven’t been.” 

“ Ax pardon for interruptin on yer. Fiddle 

Herman read several pages. 

“ Seems to me,” said his disciple, “ God 
don’t say so much about a change o’ heart as 
the parsons doos. Hain’t I got to go through 
that ? I’d be glad to git shet on’t, if I could. 
I’m bound to stan’ it anyhow without hollerirj 
as the gals an some o’ the fellers doos, if it 
did hurt like murder; but they says some folks 
loses thar wits under the torment, an doesn’t 
never git ’em again.” 

“ I don’t recollect that God anywhere says 
that He should wish to alter a heart, which was 
already fall of love to Him, to Christ, and to 
His other children, and of an earnest wish to 
serve Him and them. So far as our hearts are 
not in this state, they need to be changed, no 
■doubt; but we shall be very glad to have them, 
if we know what is good for us. Has not your 
heart changed a little, this afternoon ? Don’t 
you already feel more hope of God’s taking 
pity on you, and more disposition to do good 
to others, than you did ? ” 

“ I reckon.” 

“Very well. Does that change make you 
wish to shout, and scream, and go into fits ? ” 

“ Wall, no ; it’s kinder soothin’ to h’ar o’ 
the Lord’s bein my Father, an folks bein my 
brothers, ’cause I never bad none afore; an’ I 
allers tho’t ’twould be kind o’ social if I could. 
Hain’t I got to have no conviction o’ sin ? ” 

“ Can we help having it, when we compare 
our lives with that of the Christ ? " 

“ Wall, I dunno. I wouldn’t spose yer’d 
never done nothin so very vicious.” 

Poor Herman I He colored after his boyish 
fashion. He, to whom it was almost like literal 
self dissection to show so mnch as a glimpse of 
his inner man to his delicate, tender, sympa¬ 
thizing Clara, to be called upon to show him¬ 
self to this shaggy Faun I The latter misunder¬ 
stood his reserve, and looked surprised and dis¬ 
appointed. 

“Wall,” said he, after a pause, administering 
encouragement in his turn, “the best on us miss 
it sometimes ; an least said is soonest mended. 

,1 wouldn’t ha’ tho’t it on yer, but may be yer was 
too young to know no better; an anyhow tain’t 
for me to say nothin; an thar’s time enough 
afore yer to make up for’t.” 

It served Herman right, and did him good. 

“ Yon mistake me I you mistake me! ” cried 
he, raising his fine head, with a face as clear 
as his conscience, and with all the free glad 
grace of his happiest moments. “ No one can 
accuse me of any crime, from my infancy to this 
day. Judged by man’s moral laws, I am inno¬ 
cent; but God’s—do not yon see it?—are 
broader, Man says, ‘ Do nothing that I call 
evil.’ God says, ‘ Do no evil,’ too; but also, 
and just as positively, ‘ Do good.’ This I have 
not done hitherto. That is my sin. I have 
had friends, knowledge, happiness, and time. I 
have known that many of my poor brothers in 
the world were ignorant, friendless, and unhap¬ 
py ; but yet I have been contented to sit at home 
at my ease, and keep all my good things to my¬ 
self, and might have been so all my life, if He 
had not sent me trouble to take such unworthy 
contentment away. Was not that selfish, stin¬ 
gy, mean ? What can our Father think of 
me?” 

“ Ye ain’t to home now, anyhow. Whar he 
yer goin to, an what’s yer business ? ” 

“ To the West, to help some Indiana to keep 
their hunting-grounds.” 

“ He’ll forgive yer, I reckon. I would, in 
His place.” 

“ If I truly repent, He will forgive me that, 
with my great advantages, I have done so little 
good. If you truly repent, He will forgive you 
that, with your great disadvantages, you have 
done so much evil. But we have both of us 
broken his laws. We both need repentance.” 

“Jest you tell a feller what that thar is, in 
a common-sense way.” 

“ Repentance ? There are different kinds of 
it. The best kind is what we should wish for, 
of coarse; and that is, as I understand it, such 
a hatred and dread of our past sins as would 
keep us from ever indulging in them any more) 
if temptations to them thrust themselves in onr 
way never so.invidngly—such as would make 
it as impossible for us to wish to indulge in them) 
as it would be for us to wish to taste the most 
delicious food in the world, if we knew that it had 
ratsbane in it. It is a hearty sorrow for having 
displeased our Father and ill-used our brothers, 
and gives ub such a longing to servo him and 


serve them to much advantage ? ” 

“ I’d full as lieves he wouldn’t undertake to 

“ To be sure. A wise man who wishes to 
serve them will be scarcely more ready to craze 
himself with fanaticism than with drink.” 

The supper-bell rang. Herman would glad¬ 
ly have disregarded it, in order to prolong the 
conversation ; but his new friend sprang to his 
feet with a presence of mind which showed 
that he hungered and thirsted for something 
else besides righteousness. As he did so, how 
ever, he stretched out his huge brown paw for 
the book, and, touching it gingerly, accommo¬ 
dated it with a nook among the pistols in his 
furry breast; and this Herman inwardly hailed 
as a good sign. 

At the head of the table sat Mr. Grnbbe, in¬ 
dulging in a sulk sanctimonious. The back 
woodsman seemed to have forgotten the grudge 
he owed him, or else to be disposed to offer it 
up as a first-fruit, on the altar of his reforma¬ 
tion. He handed the old man, in succession, all 
the viands within the reach of his long arm- 
Mr. Grubbe made it a point of honor to refuse 
all refreshment at hands so unholy, and thus 
soon found himself, to Herman’s extreme, 
though carnal, diversion, reduced to a some¬ 
what ascetic banquet of tea and pickles. The 
novice fed, notwithstanding, freely and phleg¬ 
matically ; and then, the sun having meantime 
retired, immediately followed its example. 
Herman availed himself of the opportunity 
thus afforded to soothe Mr. Grubbe, who, he 
saw, had something still undigested besides the 
pickles, which last he thought, by themselves, 
likely to be quite enough for him at one time. 
Towards Herman, however, he was rather in 
sorrow than in anger: 

“ I could never have believed it of you ! to 
waste just one and three-quarters of the blessed 
hours that we’ve all got to render an account 
on, by my watch, that hasn’t lost ten minutes 
these twenty years, and spend it with a drinker 
and a swearer I ” 

“ But, my dear sir, I was not drinking nor 
swearing with him I Did you suppose that I 

“Evil commoonications, sir, evil commooni- 
cations! How’s this earth ever a-goin to be 
salted, as I say ?” 

“ How, indeed, if the salt—supposing you do 
me the honor to believe me to have a grain of 
it—is never to -be suffered to come in contact, 
for any purpose, with anything which is not 
salt? That is not so very ill-intentioned a.fel¬ 
low, after all. He has been reasoning of rights 
ousness, and temperance, and j udgment to come, 
half the afternoon, and gone off to bed with 
my New Testament in his pocket.” 

“ You don’t say so I I want to know I My 
dear young friend I I’ve been a-judgiug of 
you, and I ask your pardon. Why, it’s little 
short of a miracle I Do you think its genoo- 
wine ? Why, he swore so that he made my 
very hair stand on end 1 ” 

(Mr. Grubbe’s “very hair” was a wig. It 
was apt to Stand on end. Perhaps he chose it 
on that account—when his own locks, untimely 
loosened and uprooted, it may be, by being too 
, frequently called upon to render that token of 
sympathy with his emotions, jg view of the de¬ 
pravity of hia fellow-men, fell off and forsook- 
him—thinking it most in keeping with his most 
habitual frame of mind.) 

“ He is trying to leave that off, with remark 
able success, I think, for so new a convert. He 
seems very mnch in earnest altogether, just 
now, and a very simple-hearted, open, childlike 
soul. Nobody can tell how long it may last; 
and I am afraid there must be a great many 
things against him, poor fellow! But any one 
who can read the gospels has a spar to cling to, 
that will bring him into port, if he will but 
stick to it, and go where it draws him.” 

“ I shall be most happy to render you all the 
assistance in my power in your work of grace. 
Shall I converse with him as one under awa¬ 
kening or conviction ? ” 

“Why—thank you—I hardly think I need 
trouble you. I am afraid two spiritual guides 
at once might be one too many for him, and 
confuse him.” 

“ On the contrary, in the multitude of coun¬ 
sellors there is safety. What method have you 
pursued with him ? ” 

“ Why, a very unmethodical method, I believe 
it must have been, if any. What one, do you 
find, answers best with the Indians ? ” 

“ Oh, I tell ’em in the first place, of course, 
you know, that they must get a new heart, and 
that there’s only One above that can give it to 
’em.” 

“ And do they get it ? ” 

“ Well, some doos, and some doosn’t.” 

“ And when they have got it, what do they 
do next ? ” 

“ Why, they leave off drinking and dancing, 
and stay in their lodges on Sabbaths.” 

“ Leave off dancing ? Why ? ” 

“ Because they are God’s people, sir. Hero- 
dias danced.” 

“ But did not Miriam ? ” 

“ That was under the old dispensation.” 

“ Bat is it possible that you can see any 
harm in it—in all kinds of dancing, I mean ? 
Some sorts do not seem, even to me, altogether 
good, I admit,” added Herman, remembering, 
with a thrill of melancholy pleasure, how Con¬ 
stance had appeared to enshrine herself in his 
mind, by her unvarying refusal to join in any, 
which seemed too rude and too familiar to her 
| coy, retiring, sacred maidenhood. 

“ Do you call yourself -a professor, sir, and 
ask such a question ? ” said Mr. Grubbe, in. 
dignantly. Never travelling on Sunday, he had 
thought, and rightly, that at one town, where 
they had gone to different churches, Herman 
had stayed to the Communion. 

“ A professor 1 ” cried Herman, thoroughly 
puzzled, “ no, indeed I' Of what ? Dancing ? 
I thought you knew that I was a young lawyer, 
but just admitted to the bar.” 

“Of religion, sir. Many younger than you 
have been admitted to the fold; and I thought 
you had been. Excuse me. I cannot jest on 
such a subject, sir.” 

“ Neither can I, believe me,” said Herman. 
“I misunderstood you, and now you misunder¬ 
stand me. Among ns at home, a professor is 
only a teacher, properly an academical teacher, 
of some branch of learning. I never heard the 
title given before to a communicant, as such.” 

“I ask your pardon, sir. I was born and 
bred in New England as well as yourself; and 
I have heared it from the cradle up. You must 
have heared it; but you may have obliviscited.” 

Herman was waked, as it seemed to him, in 
the middle of the following night, by a noise in 
his state-room. On opening his eyes, however, 
he perceived that it was light, and saw the face 
that the noise belonged to. 


“ What’s the matter?” cried Herman simul¬ 
taneously, starting up in his berth; “boat on a 
Sawyer?” 

No, but I be. Here’s a gol-dhtned word- 
ax pardon, didn’t go Fur tur say that thar—that’s 
got twice as many letters to it as any two words 
has any business to have; an it won’t spell for- 
’ards nor back’ards, nor np nor down; nor I 
can’t make no head nor fail on’t.” Hereupon, 
the book was thurst into Herman’s good hnmcr. 
ed countenance. He prcnoiyieed the word, and 
sank back again on hia pillow with a sleepy 
sigh. “Tired o’ sleepin, strannger? Sun’s been 
up most a hour. Mind tar come out, an have 
another spell o’ readin ? ” 

“Yes, I’ll be with you as soon as I can 
dress,” said Herman; and presently again the 
moments, the boat, aud the river, rushed on 
together towards their .epd, while, scarcely 
marked along the basks, the little parallel rows 
of Oottbis-trees of two years’ growth looked over 
the heads of the cotton-trees of one, and the 
cotton-trees of three years’growth over those 
of two, as, in . a republican aristocracy, 
families of two generations’ “ respectability,” 
in some rare instances, look down on families 
of one, and families of three generations’ on 
families of two; and, scarcely marked, the tiny 
young leaves began to come out, and thicken 
through the gray grim woods with a mist of 
green, and here and there the lovely red-bud 
spread its thin rosy veil of mimic peach-blos¬ 
soms over the mysterious labyrinthine depths 
of the trackless, boundless forests; while still 
the rough huntsman of the West and the grace¬ 
ful scholar of the East together hung, fellow- 
students and learners both, over those few, 
wondrous pages, which have power to make 
the most unlearned wise, and the wisest feel 
himself ignorant; and, hour by hour, they 
gained upon the spring. 


thou change them, ami they ghall’be changed ; the blood, 
but thou art the same, and thy years shall have “ I remt 


DISCOVERIES OFjSECLlTDED MEN. 

Those who are unaccustomed to the labors 
of the closet are unacquainted with the secret 


atrument he likes, and practices whatever he 

„ Wo „4.o,. *- 

nhUh 7 ’ m ^ e0n, ? (,1800u we I had with him, The office door opened, and the trombone 
"J f “ 3 but , a Vi . lltt,e while before he died, went out, followed by Mr. Fant; while Mr. 
what were the things which induced him to Bangum proceeded to make out' his bills against 
think of a circulation of the blood? he answer the other instruments. Mr. Fant has since 
ed me, that when he took notice of the valves given up the trombone .—Musical Review. 
in the veins or so many parts of the body were _______ 


of the closet are unacquainted with the secret so placed that they gave free passage to the 

and silent triumphs obtained in the pursuits of blood towards the heart, but opposed the pas BASCBOSTS PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON, 
studious men. That ap itude, which in poetry sage of the venal blood the contrary way, he From hi* New Volume of^Hj.torv oftteR„ , ,- 
is sometimes called vnspwaUon, m knowledge was invited to think that so provident a cause n y ,e Revolauo 

we may call sagacity; and it is probable that as nature had not placed so many valves with- k t ° urft £ e wos 80 natural to him, that it wa 

the vehemence of the one does not excite more out design; and no design seemed more proba- “ ar<1 v spoken of to his praise ; no one ever, a 

pleasure than the still tranquillity of the other; ble than that, since ihe blnaif Aiilh „„aii any moment of his ate, discovered in him tbi 

theV are both, ftonnrdimr t.n t.ho ftionifina. Kpnanao 


they are both, according to’the strict significa- I becanse of the interposimZalZbeZnt'bv 1 [ eaa l sbrl ? lljI . n S m danger ; and he had ahardi- 
tion of the Latin term from whence we have the veins to the limbs, it should be’sent by the b °° d of darln ff wblcb escaped notice, be< 


borrowed ours of invention, a finding out, the arteries, and return through the veins whose lt .was so enveloped by superior calmness and 
result of a combination which no other has valves did not oppose its course that wav wisdom, hie was as cheerful as he was spirit- 

formed but ourselves. The reason here ascribed to Harvey seems ?■’ SA Z t c ™nicaiive, in the s :ciety of 

I will produce several remarkable instances now so very natural and obvious that some V ton . . *“? fox -ehase and the dance, 
of the felicity of this aptitude of the learned in have been disposed to question his’claim to the afteD B P°^ l 7 e . 1Q hla letters, aud liked a hearty ' 
making discoveries, which could only have been high rank commonly assigned to hiar'amontr , 3 J°y° U8Q , 6sa ; of disposition remain- 

effectuated bv an uninternintcd intercourse the imnwv™.. of i V 8d to the last, though the vastness of his r»- 


eirectuated by an uninterrupted intercourse the improvers of science I Dr William Hunter ..... . ’ laou S a l ne vastness of his re- 

with the objects of thsir studies, making things has said, that after the disoovery of the valves ®f ° h “ 8 ' bl f ou t0 tal « from him the 
remote and disappeared, familiar and Dreaent. in th« vMna. _ a I °* the impulsive Qualities of hia 


remote and disappeared, familiar and present, in the veins, which Harvey learned whlfe^n n & ht the impulsive qualities of hia 

One of ancient date is better known to the Italy, from his master, Fabricius ab Aquapen- ’f 8 ’, W61gh , t wblob be . wa3 t0 bear 
reader than those I am preparing for him. dente, the remaining step might easily have P 1 overlay and repress his gaiety and 

When the magistrates of Syracuse were show been made by any person of common abilities „„„ ... . . . 

defirid f 


ing to Cioero the curiosities of the place, he “ This discovery,” he observes, “ set Harvey to ’ 8 uu S qmet1 -*’ and 

desired to visit the tomb of Archimedes; but, work upon the use of the heart and vascular ob8 ® r y a ; !0rj ’ ^though he was ashamed 

to his surprise, they acknowledged that they system in animals; and in the course of some dl8COV ® r6d ln do “£ g° od - 

knew nothing of any such tomb, and denied years, he was so happy as to discover, and to ^®J a ® “ ladl y and eom P a8S1 °Bate, and of lively 
that it ever existed. The learned Cicero, con- prove beyond all possibility of donbt! the oir Va® T™ °J ? ther8 i 80 that > if 

vineed by the authorities of ancient writers, by culation of the blood.” Heafterwards express- “ 7 ed , a S ctl ? fer its 

the verses of the inscription which he remem- ed his astonishment that this discovery should as a sacrifice ^ But ^hill^b 17 
bered, and the circumstance of a sphere with a have been left for Harvey, though he acknowl himseff he was conrideratn Z™ Z 8 ° 

cylinder being engraven on it, requested them edges it occupied “a course of yearsadd- “l ? r , k k I S,_ fcr other8 i ever 
to assist him in the search. They conducted [ n g, that “ Providence meant to reserve it for P He was prudent^n th^ connt 7 ra f“ 

the illustrious but obstinate stranger to their him, and would not let men see what was be l rnan ff’ e ® e ” t ° f 

most ancient bnrying-ground. Amidst the fore them, nor understand what they read.” It Iwdsfrom the 

number of sepulchres, they observed a small is remarkable that, when great discoveries are f n d imnrnved h ® Kanawha - 

column overhung with brambles; Cicero, look- effected, their simplicity always seems to de- hfeiu“gme^ c °rrectnes 3 of 

mg on while they were clearing away the rub- tract from their originality ■ on these occa- 1,18 J aa g ment >, but > a8 a public man, he knew 
bish, suddenly exclaimed, “ H fre is the thing sions, we are reminded of th’e egg of Colum- ?° £ 'T? ° f C T tr -V Ed ’ 
we are looking for 1 ” His eye had caught the bus I tfae , , b 8 00untr J s poverty, he refused 

geometrical figures on the tomb, and the in- It is said that a recent discovery, which as- P8 ffis“fLuTtfes ’hT 10 ®' ,, a 

scnption soon confirmed his conjecture. Cicero certains that the Niger empties itself into the Tw w ' balan i ed and com ' 

long after exulted in the triumDh of this dis- AtUmir. bmed ) that his constitution, free from excess. 


MARY’S DWELLING. 


number of sepulchres, they observed a small is remarkable that, when great discoveries are f n °i"fZnrnveH IZZ , a th ® Kanawha - 
column overhung with brambles; Cicero, look- effected, their simplicity always seems to de- c °rrectnes 3 of 

mg on while they were clearing away the rub- tract from their originality ■ on these occa- 1,18 J aa g ment > but > a8 a public man, he knew 

bish, suddenly exclaimed, “ H fre is the thing sions, we are reminded of th’e egg of Colum- ?° £ 'T? ° f 

we are looking for 1 ” His eye had caught the bus I tfa ® , , b 8 00untr J s poverty, he refused 

geometrical figures on the tomb, and the in- It is said that a recent discovery, which as- P8 ffis“fLuTtfes ’h^ 0 ®' a 4 

scnption soon confirmed his conjecture. Cicero certains that the Niger empties itself into the Tw w ' balan i ed and cu¬ 
ffing after exulted in the triumph of this dis- Atlantic Ocean, was^eallyAnticipated by the T 

c .°T er J\ ‘ rhQS > b ® 8a ? 8 r “ on® of the noblest geographical acumen of a student at Glasgow, hit SndT^Jfw } elements of 

cities of Greece, and once the most learned, who arrived at the same conclusion by a most ^ „ reaembled a .’’ell-order;- d 

had known nothing of the monument of its persevering investigation of the works of trav- ^ten^est vforV owned ' the 

ited a singular combination of learning, patient traced the entire course of the Niger from the “ Aim in moment^Af k- k “ wh,ch 
thought, and luminous sagacity, which could interior. * ® ave “ lm ’ ° m ® m ents of highest excitement, 


January 2.—A calm day. Long lines of 
hills may be seen in the distance. The sky, 
though not stainless, has a smile as sweet to 
me now as the unbouni^d arch of summer. I 
will go forth. 

Pass within a stonecast of the eloquent mar¬ 
bles on that little silent knoll, and enter the 
silent woodland. Vainly on its gray branches 
does the wooing sunlight play, and on the 
brown leaves beneath them, rustling as I walk. 
No other noise—save an occasional chirp, or 
the hesitating chatter of some squirrel going 
to visit his neighbor, or some dog’s distant bay¬ 
ing—until I find myself in a valley, down which 
goes a brook, brawling, laughing, murmuring. 

That is said to be like our mortal life; I will 
follow it, and mark its fortunes. Through light 
and through shadow, receiving no soil from its 
frosty banks and gravelly bed, on it goes, past 
its ancient logs, round its green peninsulas, 
under those wide-spreading pendant roots glit. 
tering with a hundred icy danglers; now hur¬ 
rying down a ripple, then pausing to reflect the 
sky; starting onward again, bubbling, gurgling, 
whispering, sighing. On this broad stone let 
me stand, hearing- the music of these waters, 
as they run, “ by that same love impelled that 
moves the sun in heaven and all the stars.” 
Thus gazing on the stream, beneath my eye 
pass gay voyagers, ever arriving, ever vanish¬ 
ing. And to-morrow, bubbles beautiful as 
these, bubbles undistinguishable from these, 
will come and go in successive fleets. Well 
said—man is a bubble; the current of this 
world is passing at my feet. 

At the bottoms of the ripples I first see 
them. In the first part of their course they go 
swiftly and gaily. Frequently it happens that 
several bubbles start in a company, but they 
are quickly scattered over the stream. Some 
linger in quiet coves or in eddies, whilst others 
hasten on. Some are small, while others at¬ 
tract the eye by their size and brilliancy. It 
does not, however, appear-that this difference 
of size makes much difference in the length of 
the eras through which they flourish. A large 
bubble is often seen attended by others, small 
and great, like ship’s boats ; these, where the 
stream grows rough, are apt be detached and 
scattered. But the majority have burst while 
I have been noting these different kinds. At 
every glance, some one vanishes, snd I see it no 
more. The few survivors now draw near a 
ripple, glide down, and are wrecked. Yet at 
the foot of that ripple as many bubbles are to 
be seen as at the foot of the last. 

And the little stream murmurs on, through 
the same lights and shadows, round mossy 
capes as pleasant, mirroring a sky as blue. 

Those bubbles, what were they ? and whith¬ 
er are they gone? Ye beauteous cotempora¬ 
ries of my glance! are ye indeed extinct and 
ended ? Their crystal palaces have returned 
to the stream—the airy tenants return to the 
skies. O man I though thou art but a bubble, 
doubt not thy immortality. 

And even like to one of these is all on which 
man may rest his eye—all that his hand has 
fashioned. What better, on time’s far-wander¬ 
ing stream, is “ Rome’s Bky-mocking vault,’’ or 
the dome which looks down upon London ? 
What better than one of these, this glorious 
Cosmos, the midnight vault, gloomily grand 


iien a singular combination ot earning, patient traced the entire course of the Niger from the “ i„ Z.TT ■ u . c ■ wb,cb 

thought, and luminous sagacity, which could interior. * f ave “ m ’ j. m " ments °* highest excitement, 

restore an “ airy nothing ” to a “ local habita- Franklin conjectured the identity of lightping excilTn Aatie'nceTven ’ ^ T b ' ed bim ta 
tion and name.” There was found an amethyst, and of electricity, before he had realized it by ®anse for dissust wtal/J T ® i T 8t 
and the same afterwards occurred on the front decisive experiment. The kite being raised a , k g A " a3hln fe'. t ° a was offered a 

of an ancient temple, a number of marks, or considerable time elapsed bXe thefe was anv aommand wbeD , there was little to bring out 
indents, which had long perplexed inquirers, appearance of its being electrified. One very fos ownTcXen d oe re and r author-t he ° 0CtlrleEt bu ‘ 
more particularly as similar marks or indents promising cloud had passed over it, without wTthThe neonle bvTe © y -r &8 C0CQected 

were frequently observed in ancient monu- any effect. Just as he was beginning to despair atod sAJeafr disLrnlhu ' m08t atte ? u ' 
ments. It was agreed on, as no one could uu- of his contrivance, he observed some loose meat kt . e . lbread ! i i' 6t ’ vebe ‘ 

derstand them and all would be Batiefied, that threads of the hempen string to stand erect, i l _ ‘Med aB was 

they were secret hieroglyphics. It occurred to and to avoid one another, jast as if they had hi ZlZ ZhZ ® , ra ‘? ed bia ardor > that 
Peiresc, that these marks were nothing more been suspended on a common conductor , ? f d , ° ntln . u “ ual y to £ ' x «rt the at- 

than the holes for email nails, which had for- Struck with this promising appearance, he im- JZdlfZlhTZ n , flae ? c . e > 8nd ne ' er ex- 

merly fastened little laminae, which represent- mediately presented his knuckle to the key I t„ “ ° TlJZ t0 break lts , fo ( oe - 
ed so many Greek letters This hint of his And let the reader judge of the exquisite pleL bat bU 6 ®' 

own suggested to him to draw lines from one ure he must have felt at that moment/when If lAfol or IZnoZuZl* 1 ^ ^ UOt 
hole to another; and he beheld the amethyst the discovery was complete! We owe to ZZZl f 1' -n , , 

reveal the name of the sculptor, and the frieze Priestley this admirable narrative—the strong me nt almirato an hm Judg ' 

of the temple the nance of the god! This cu- sensation of delight which Franklin experb “avedh™; - I ; 6Ver be ’ 

nous discovery has been since frequently ap- enced as his knuckle touched the key, and at Ste fol hifnlran^l® No de [ a,! wa8 

plied ; but it appears to have originated with the moment when he felt that a new world was ™ . p | r80 ° al lnc i uir >'. aud continued 

this great antiquary, who by his learning and opening, might have been equalled, but it was headed^^venm h? thnl‘1 ^’ tlm ® Z 
sagacity explained a supposed hieroglyphic, probably not surpassed, when the same hand firm, ZZL “ d f St aa P ects and rela - 
which has been.locked up in the silence of signed the long disputed independence of his which envAA bT. A, 7u tb ® < ? bjeot 
seventeen centuries. * country 1 wnion engaged ms attention, and he was always 

Learned men, confined to their study, have When Leibnitz was occupied in his philo- t th V oInt!o ? < A the 

often rectified the errors of travellers; they sophical reasonings on his Law of Continuity, niecedems her ® exl8ted co 

have done more—they have found out paths for his singular sagacity enabled him to predict a P In this wav 'he never f“'i,- ,e 1 • 

them to explore, or opened seas for them to discovery, which afterwards was realized—he r JL 0 ITkI’„ ® “ ? d t0 h,m8elf , sdml ' 

navigate. The situation of the vale of Tempe imagined the necessary existence of the poly ZZ1 jZT P 088es . slori of aE y one qualify in 


navigate. The situation of the vale of Tempe imagined the necessary existence of the poly- ZZl ZZZ ZZZZT ° n ® qUaHty in 

had been mistaken by modern travellers;, and pusF excess, never made in council any one sugges- 

it is singular, observes the Quarterly Reviewer, It has been remarked of Newton, that several ion tlok to him 1” P racticab ' e - 

yet not so singular ns it appears to the elegant of his slight hints, some in the modest form of L©" ^ok to himself the praise or the blame 


.t not so singular as it appears to the elegant, of his alight hints, some in the modest form of I of undertekins 
ltic, that the only good directions for finding queries, have been ascertained to be previe bevond his m 
bad been given by a person wbo was never tions, and, among others, that of the ii flamma ‘ • 

Greece. Arthur Browne, a man of letters bfUty of the diamond ; and many have been 


in Greece. Arthur Browne, a man of letters bflity of the diamond ; and many have 1 
of Trinity College, Dublin, (it is gratifying to seized upon as indisputable axioms. A hii 
quote an Iri B h philosopher and man of letters, the close of his optics, that “ If natural ph 
from the extreme rarity of the character,) was ophy should be continued to be improved i 


the first to detect the inconsistencies of Pea- various branches, the bounds of moral pbiloso- 
cock and Busching, and to send future travel- phy would be enlarged also,” is perhaps among 
lers to look for Tempe in its real situation, the the most important of human discoveries; it 
defiles between Ossa and Olympus—a discov- gave rise to Hartley’s Philosophical Theory of 
ery subsequently realized. When Dr. Clarke the Mind. The qu#Kes, the bints, the conjee- 
discovered an inscription purporting that the tures of Newton, display the most creative sa 


have been’ ascertained to be nrer ir u undertakings astonishing in conception, but 
nave Deen ascertained to tie preuc beyond his means cf execution It was tV- 
id, among others, that of the ii flamma m08t wnnderful accomplishment of this man 
the diamond , and many have been that, placed upon the largest theatre of events 

iP nf V.Anrt * “ X Tf° m8 ; ^ A-f at at tbe bead of ‘ be g reat esf revolution in human 
e of his optics, that “If natural philos- he f3iled t0 observe a]1 that 

ould be continued to be improved iu its po8S ib]e, and at the same time to bound his 

branches, the bounds of moral pbiloso- a8 pi ratkms by that which was possible. 

lid be enlarged also,” is perhaps among A ali„V,t .i« m ;„ .... 


uiacovereu an inscription purporting mat me tures of Newton, display the most creative sa 
pass of Tempe had been fortified by Cassius gaeity, and demonstrate in what manner the 
Longinns, Mr. Walpole, with equal felicity, de- discoveries of retired men, while they bequeath 
tected, in Cm jar’s History of the Civil War, the their legacies to the world, afford to themselves 
name and the mission of this very person. a frequent source of secret and silent tri¬ 


name and the mission of this very person. a frequent source of secret and silent ti 

A living geographer, to whom the world umphs. 

stands deeply indebted, does not read Herodo -*—— 

tus in the original; yet, by the exercise of his BANGUM’8 BALCONY BRASS BAND, 

extraordinary aptitude, it is well known that he „ T1 TT7T . , . . , 

has often corrected the Greek historian, ex- Mr ‘ Ba ^ a “ wa8 slttln S ,a bl8 « 

plained obscurities in text which he never maseum the other day, when he heard a kno< 
read, by his own happy conjectures, and con- ~° ot : „ - 

firmed his own discoveries by the subsequent mu ° a® ln ’ 8aia , ne ' ... 
knowledge which modern travellers have af- door opened, and a trombone entere 

forded Mr * Ban g ual stared. The trombone was fc 

Gray’s perseverance in studying a geogrophy {?«*: b f an . a ™’ and , the arm b y a b ° dy ’m 
of India and Persia, at a time when our conn b <j d y Wongmg to no less a personage than M 
try had no immediate interests with those an- ^ !, xZr. on -a -tur -ct . • •• 1 

cent empires, would have been placed by a cyn- “ Bangum ? 8ald “**•“*! 

ical observer among the carious idleness of a n?^ 8 ^ g8nteman ’ 

man of letters. These studies were indeed Good morning said Mr. Fant. 
prosecuted, as Mr. Mathias observes, “ ou the ? ood ““ mDg ’’ 8aid Bangum. 
disinterested principles of liberal investigation, lAf 88 tb ui y uv n ? V ® ® b&nd °“ y0Ur ba C ' 
not on those of policy, nor of the regulation 

of trade, nor the extension of empire, nor of u T Sa ^ F? 01 * ,, , . . 


s perhaps among a. slight tinge in his character, perceptible 

iZm ! , 1 Zf 0D ‘y t0 lhe cloS8 ebserver , revealed the region 
>hical Theory of trow wbich he 8f rnng; #nd be mi bt b( f de . 

ints, the conjee- 8cr ; bed aa the best specimen of maahood, as 
lost creative sa developed in tbe South ; but his qualities were 
, * ma 5 iner tb ® so faultlessly proportioned, that his whole coun- 
le they bequeath try ratber c i a i med b ; m as ; t8 cbo j cegt represent¬ 
ed to tnemseives a tive, the most complete expression of all its 
ana silent tri- attainments aud aspirations. He studied his 
country, and conformed to it. His countrymen 
BRASS BAND. tbat ba was tbe be8t tyP® °f America, and 

rejoiced in it. and were proud of it. They lived 
his office in the in his life, and made his success and his praise 


Mr. Bangum was sitting in his office in the in his life, and made his success and his praise 
museum the other day, when he heard a knock their own. 

at the door. Profoundly impressed with confidence in 

“ Come in,” said he. God’s Providence, and exemplary in hia re- 

The door opened, and a trombone entered, spect for the forms of public worship, no phi- • 
Mr. Bangum Btared. The trombone was fol- losopher of the eighteenth century was more 
lowed by an arm, and the arm by a body, the firm in the support of freedom of religious 
body belonging to no leas a personage than Mr. opinion; none more tolerant or more remote 
Eli Fant. from bigotry ; but belief in God, and trust in 

“Mr. Bangum?” said Mr. Fant, inquiringly, his overruling power, formed the esseaeeof his 
“ That’s my name,” said that gentleman, character. Divine wisdom not only illumines 
“ Good morning," said Mr. Fant. the spirit, it inspires the will. 

“Good morning,” said Mr. Bangum. Washington was a man of action, and not of 

“ I see that you have a band on your balco theory and words; his creed appears in his life, 
ny,” began Mr. Fant. not in his professions, which burst from him 

“ Yea,” said Mr. Bangum. very rarely, and only at those great moments 

“And I came to see if I could get a situation of crisis in the fortunes of his country when 


ly on the grand view of what is, and of what is 88 tromDone - 1 

past. They were the researches of a solitary "“ d ^ “ lf J* 

scholar in academical retirement.” Since the wa ( can a 8 ree “P oa term8 - ° 


earth and heaven seemed actually to meet, and 
his emotions became too Intense for suppres¬ 
sion ; but his whole being was one continued 
act of faith in the eternal, intelligent, moral 


ESHHEP- b F¥ «rs2* w ‘“ 1 *■“ zsjsi t&n&xs 

• _ tv D , y nB mma e geographers, a «Thev nsnallv Dlav.” said Mr. Bantmm. oletelv the law of his nature, that 


“ Tbe y usuall y pky” Mr. Bangum, pletely the law of his nature, that a planet 

to the el ansi pal and tha nnliiiVal a do Fn i, “from two to three in the afternoon, and six to would sooner have shot from its sphere than 

l;lad l ^ l P° bfclcal ™ ade , r a " be eight in the evening.” he-have departed from his uprightness, which 

;‘WhaUs th Bpl ac 8 worth?” said Mr. Fant. was so constant that it often seemed to be al- 

i^fogi?? 1 8Bld Mr ' BangUm ’ m They 1 sayAf Giotto, that he introduced goed- 

The studies of the “ so’litarv sphidar 1 ” ara a] ‘‘"Very well,” said Mr. Fant, with great satis- ness into the art of painting ; Washington car- 
wavs useful to the world althnnoV tW mat, faction - He had not expected more than three ried it with him into the camp and the cabinet, 
1 y 71 m four- and established a new criterion ofhnman great! 

him indeed thfw ai-a nnAcralv d^" ® “ Yon can begin to-day, if you like,” said ne B s. ThepurityofhiswillconfirmedhiBfor" 

nu^oef y di™«dTd® y f u Mr. Bangum; “the payments are weekly.” titude, and, as he never faltered in his'faiih in 

Kn P ,ha aoUtaX n Zita of a “ ai ZdlV “ Very well,” said Mr. Fant. virtue, he stood fast by that which he knew to 

shanad in a naZnlar and »:if at 8t “ d .® Dt > In accordance with this agreement, Mr. he just, free from illusions, never dejected by 
heimr naafnl to tha world thonA A ° Want’s trombone did duty for a week on Bang- the apprehension of the difficulties and perih 

nan fhafa pant,m! mav aian.a ? i 1 h&P ’ urn’s balcony, and very hard, too, did Mr. Fant that went before him, and drawing tbe promise 
Zda of Iha d^Za?, y and ?t 8 nZ® 61 ? ‘.AT’ bone away on his trombone. At the end of the of success from the justice of his cause. Hdfcoe 


purpose. Gray discovered India for himself; 


inquiringly. 

‘“Very well,” said Mr. Fant, with great satis- 
’ faction. He had not expected more than three 
or four. 

“ Yon can begin to-day, if you like,” said 


shapfd 6 end w-f 8at InZZtncT wfth' £b Agreement, Mr. be' 

haimr naafnl to tha world tVionA A ° Fant’s trombone did duty for a week on Bang- the apprehension of 

being useful to the world though it may hap- , balconv . aad verv hard. too. did Mr. Fant that went before bin 


Ljb bone away on his trombone. At the end of the oi success from the justice ol his cause. Hdfcce 

HolWaAoraion of nn Arof ‘wL° ! 1 week, he called on Mr. Bangum for his week’s he was persevering,leaving nothing unfinished; 
mAZlL Zfppf offlZZ MS " fV 8ab *y- free from all taint of obstinacy in his firmness; 

, t- nnifnritir T n iDsance ofthe “ I will make out a bill, if you like,” said Mr. seeking and gladly receiving advice, but im 
extraordinary sagacity I am alluding to; it B 7 ’ movable in his devotedness to right, 

may also serve as a demonstration of the peon- «» Rftid M r Fnnt. Of a “retirine modestv and habitual „ 


mathematical subject, offers an instance of the .,1 , , i*n 

extraordinary sagacity I am alluding to; it “ I will make out a bill, if you like,” said Mr. 

may also serve as a demonstration of the peon- ■ j n., 

liar and snpereminent advantages possessed by » F J0U ,F ? a8e ’ said Mr. Fant. 
mathematicians, observes Mr. Dugald Stewart, 4 t ec f Me turmsg over of leaves and com- 


ot their science, ana the correspondent pre- 

cision in their language and reasonings. As 

matter of literary history, it is highly curious. - A „? a b B * a d ' 

Dr. Bernard accidentally discovered in the to i, Q Ti" „ t 

Bodleian library an Arabic version of Apollonius i®g b 'i’’said 


bill, if you like,” said Mr. seeking aDd gladly receiving advice, but im ¬ 
movable in his devotedness to right. 

lid Mr. Fant. Of a “retiring modesty and habitual reserve,” 

g over of leaves and eom- hia ambition was not more than tha eonscious- 
Bangum handed him the ness of his power, and was subordinate to his 
■ once, twice, three times, sense of duty; he took the foremost place, for 
•ore and more mystified, he knew, from inborn magnanimity, that it be¬ 
longed to him, and he dared not withhold the 
“ Mr. Bangum, you have made a little mis- service required of him ; so that, with all his 
take here, I believe.” humility, he was by necessity the first, though 

“Eh?” said Mr. Bangum, “ not that I am never for himself or foi private ends. He 
aware of.” loved fame, the approval of coming genera- 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Fant, smiling. He couldn’t tions, the good opinion of his fellow men of 
’ ’ .. how Mr. Bangum would his own time, and he desired to make his conduct 


de Sectione Rationis, which be determined to awara 0 f.» “““ * gU “' °° “ ^ loved fame, the approval c 

1 ten ‘, h “ Yes,” said Mr. Fant, smiling. He couldn’t tions, the good opinion of 1 
"Knt 7 6rt sded b J tbe 8ab " help smiling, to think how Mr. Bangum would his own time, and he desired t 

^Z°Z CC A th ® Af f bl ? laugh when he learned what the mistake was. coincide with their wishes 
riZ. ’ A A ®l 8 S 0t f k th ® lmperfee ! “ It’s rather a funny mistake. I don’t see censure, nor the prospect c 

IbZ TierntrH Z n Z tbe maBU8C "P t how you came to make it. The bill reads: tempt him to swerve from r 

W ( J h ‘ m aS * \ ey “ Mr. Eli Fant to P. T. Bangum, Dr. praise which he coveted wa, 

f Z , the ° r, 8 ,nal : ,le To privilege of playing a trombone in his " ’ " ‘ ' 

“* *“ t » ai "s “■ 


The solemn temples, lhe great globe i 
Yea, nil which it inherits, sh»lj, dissol 


O Harp of Avon 1 hast thou no higher string ? 
Earth’s Capital—her azure mountains, far- 
sloping to the glittering seas — these, and 
music's sweetest tone, are the lowly inhabitants 
of Time. But the Harp of Mount Zion yields 
a triumphant strain : “ Of old, hast Thou laid 
the foundation of the earth ; and the heavens 
are the work of thy hands. They shall perish, 
but Thou shalt endure; yea, all of them shall 


occurred, with the train of reasoning in which , 85 (f <t7 » K y 

they were involved, to decipher, by these very « „ 8aid Mr . Bangui, “I believe it 

slow degrees, the import of the context; till at fiye dolla ’ waa ,/ t itl ? >’ 

LA V 0811 ,® 7 8U8C l® d ® Z ? a8te . n °S the , wboIe “ Ye-es,” said Mr. Fant, perplexed; I bel 
r rb ’. aad m “ 8k ! Ug Ac traB8 ‘ a ‘?°. without itwa8 _ But y didn’t look at it in that lig 

if:. 1 "rXTSaStK“sra “»»>«*•• *• 1 - 

work translated from the Arabic, by one who « 8aid Mr . Pant stiU more le: 

n °rrL 0 :ZT nl Z^ ®d,“I th£»ght you paid me five dollars, not 

gnage, merely by the exertion of his sagacity 1 ’ ?> 6 

I give the memorable account, as Boyle has J «" oho ; n0 » 8aid M r. Bangum. “ Thii 


delivered it, of the circumstances which fed tbe 


‘ It’s rather a funny mistake. I don’t see censure, nor the prospect of applause, could 
v you came to make it. The bill reads: tempt him to swerve from rectitude ; and the 

Mr. Eli Fant to P. T. Bangum, Dr. praise which he coveted was the sympathy'of 

?o privilege of playing a trombone in his that moral sentiment which exists in every hu- 
seum for the week ending May 14, man breast, and goes forth only to the welcome 
3, $5.” of virtue. 

Well,” said Mr. Bangutn, “ I believe it was There have been soldiers who have achieved 
dollars, wasu’t it ? - mightier victories in the field, and made con- 

Ye-es,” said Mr. Fant, perplexed; I believe quests more nearly corresponding to the bound- 
as. But I didn’t look at it in that light.” lessness of selfish ambition ; statesmen who 
In what light did you look at it ?” said Mr. have been connected with more startling np- 
igum. heavafe of society; but it is the greatness of 

W-h-y,” said Mr. Fant, still more perplex- Washington, that in public trusts he used pow- 
“ I thought you paid me five dollars, not I er solely for the public good ; that he was the 
life, and moderator, and stay, of the most mo- 
has u Q bo j n0j ” 8a ; d Mr. Bangum. “ This is mentous revolution in human affairs, its moving 
led the state of the case. There are quite a num- impulse and its restraining power. Combining 
her of persons in this city who wish to practice the centripetal and the centrifugal forces in 
such instruments, but cannot do it at home on their utmost strength aud in perfect relations. 
The account of disturbing their neighbors, so I let with creative grandeur of instinct he held.ruin 
iter* ' lbem a standing-up place on the balcony; and in check, and renewed and perfected the insii- 
1618 i ach gentleman comes here, brings what in- tutions of his country. Finding the colonies 
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pise.onuected and dependent, he left them such 
a united and well ordered com men wealth as no 
visionary had believed to be possible. So that 
it has been truly said, “ he was as fortunate as 
great and good," 

THE FIRST^OFFENCE. 

In the early part of the present century, in 
one of the principal towns of the north of Scot¬ 
land, lived a family of the name of Bussel. It 
consisted of a husband and wife and their two 
children, a brother and sister. They tenanted 
a small, self-contained house, in a narrow back 
street. The sunshine seldom streamed in at 
the front-parlor window, making the motes 
dance in its rays, like a million atom worlds, 
and causing everything to look mean and 
dnsty. It was always quiet and shady, some 
might say dull—not we, for we love, of all 
things in the shape of apartments, a quiet little 
parlor; hut so 'did not Jessie Bussel, and so 
did not her favorite linnet, for he would not 
sing when she hung his cage in the parlor win¬ 
dow ; and she could not sing without him ; so 
the parlor was left to its repose. The kitchen 
that looked to the back was quite a contrast to 
t he front of the dwelling. There the sun shone 
all day long; and the window looked out 
on a small patch of ground, whose scanty space 
was economically divided into a bleaching 
green, a flower and kitchen garden. Beyond 
this was only the open sea, with its white- , 
crested wavelets and everlasting murmuring— 
now loud and near, as it almost washed the 
wall of the little garden, now coming on the 
ear like a distant whisper over a track of glis- 
• tening sand. 

The snn shone in at the little window, when 
it shone at all; and there are more sunny days 
than cloudy ones, even as we believe there is 
more happiness than misery in the world, 
though we hear most of the latter, for they that 
are the loudest in their murmurs are faintest in 
their praise. There, too, the linnet whistled 
»]] d»y long, and Jessie went about her work, 
singing to him, while her mother sat spinning 
in her clean white cap and check apron. And 
in the afternoon, Jessie would sit down to her 
wheel, and her mother throw her apron over her 
head, and take a nap in the easy chair; then 
she did not sing, and the linnet, as if in sympa¬ 
thy, ceased his warbling too, as, if he did begin, 
the warning finger of his youthful mistress check¬ 
ed his notes. Then she had only to raise her 
head to see her father at work in the garden—his 
sole occupation, for he was quite blind; yet he 
could feel the growth of his plants and flowers, 
and distinguish them one from another, lie 
knew every inch of the ground, and to sow, and 
weed, and water, it was his hourly and daily 
pleasure. 

The family were, at the time we write of, in 
easier circumstances than ever they had been. 
Mr. Bussel, who was by trade a gardener, loBt 
his sight by inflammation when his son James 
was a boy at school, and Jessie bnt an infant 
in arms. His wife literally toiled day and night 
for her husband and children, and, with some 
assistance from her husband’s formBr employer, 
bravely struggled on; bnt health was lost in 
the struggle, and, ere better days had arrived, K 
she had become a sad-spirited, broken-down 
■woman. Yet she had found happiness in her 
endurance, and now every blessing of her lot 
seemed double, from the trials that had passed 
away. James, the pride of his mother’s heart, 
had grown up to manhood, and was now repay¬ 
ing her for all her toil and care with the fruits 
of his talents and industry—talents and indus¬ 
try which promised a yet more abundant har¬ 
vest. 

He had profited by the education which his 
mother had striven hard to obtain for him, and 
was now a clerk in the post-office of his native 
town. His salary was bnt small, very small, 
considering that be bad to maintain his parents 
and sister ; for, owing to the delicate health of 
his mother, and the housghold duties of his 
sister, their joint earnings added but little to 
the general fund; yet, with economy, it was 
sufficient, and James, as he poured his earn¬ 
ings into his mother’s lap, never dreamt that 
he made a sacrifice. 

Jessie was a very lovely girl, yet she never 
had a lover, though she was nearly through her 
teens ; only the baker over the street—an hon¬ 
est, hard working fellow—had long exchanged 
pleasant salutations with the modest little cus¬ 
tomer, and oftep joined the family as they 
walked to church, and bad once, lately, sat a 
whole evening in the kitchen, chatting with Mr. 
Bussel, without once speaking a sentence with 

Meanwhile, James had a companion of the 
name of Allen, whom he brought with him as 
a visiter to his humble dwelling. His visits soon 
became very frequent; and the baker over the 
way seldom joined them now, for he was gen¬ 
erally at Jessie's side, and went home with 
them to tea when they came out of church. 

Martin Allen was a gay, extravagant young 
man, of handsome person and elegant manners, 
at once bold and insinuating in his address, 
a very dangerous companion for the timorous 
and complying James. 

“ I say, Bussel,” said Allen, one evening, as 
they left the house of the former, arm-in-arm, for 
an evening stroll and a visit to one of Allen’s 
acqaaintances, “ she’s a sweet lassie; that, sisler 
of yours; but I was going to whisper some¬ 
thing fine in her ear to-night, and it yon had 
only seen the look she gave me 1 ” 

“ Allen, you must not trifle with my sister,” 
said the young man, gravely. 

“ Tut, man, I was only going to call her 
pretty; they all like that. I intend to court 
her some of these days, and make her my lit¬ 
tle wife, and you my very good brother.” 

This waB a thought that had already passed 
through James’s head, and he heard the half- 
jesting words as a confirmation of hia deareBt 
wishes, for his attachment to and reverence for 
Allen was unbounded. 

But James's heart misgave him as he enter¬ 
ed the place of their destiuation that night. He 
knew he was to witness the scenes of a gaming 
table, though he went with the “ intention ” not 
to play. But his friend entreated that he would 
only learn the game; he yielded, the cards 
were in his hand, the game was learnt, and 
again was urged to engage with his friend mere¬ 
ly for atrial of skill; again the weak young 
man complied. At length they played for 
money, and he lost. His loss was a few shil¬ 
lings more than his purse contained. He 
apologized, and rose from the table. He and 
his friend took their leave together. James 
took notice of the debt he had incurred as 'they 
walked home. 

“ Never mind, my dear fellow,” said Allen, 
u you can pay it to-morrow.” 

James entered his home with aburning cheek 
and a disturbed mind that night, and for the 
first time since his boyhood forgot to kneel in 
prayer, ere he lay down to rest. But he did 
not rest. He must defray his debt on the mor¬ 
row, and he did not know how. His quarter’s 
salary was nearly due, but then it would look 
so mean to wait till then, and Allen was not 
mean. His mother, he kuew, would supply 
him; but he had already spent too much, and 
she had none to spare. Besides, he dare not 
meet her questioning. He would borrow it. 
Fevered with the unusual excitement of the 
evening, he passed a sleepless night; and in 
the morning, escaping from the, for once, un¬ 
welcome solicitude of his mother and sister, he 
hurried, pale and haggard, to hia cffice. 

That evening he discharged his debt of hon¬ 
or, so-calied, and his gay friend pocketed the 
trifling sum with supreme indifference, and 
urged him to win it back, but in vain. More 
than a week passed away, during which time 
James avoided the company of his friend, com¬ 
plaining of illness, which his look belied not; 
he retired every evening at an early hour to 
his own little chamber. 

One afternoon, in that quiet home, all were 
pursuing their usual routine—Jessie was spin¬ 
ning, her mother napping in the old easy chair, 
and her father at work in his garden—when they 
were disturbed by strange qpd uuwelcome vis¬ 
iters. These were criminal officers, come to 
search the house for proofs of a crime, under 
suspicion of which James Bussel had that day 
been arrested, namely, for the abstraction of a 
letter containing a Bmall sum of money. The 
amount was only one pound ; but the penally 
for such a crime was then death—certain death. 

All were soon assembled in the young man’s 
bed-room. The officers were proceeding to 
wrench open a box, of which the key, that usu¬ 
ally stood in the lock, was nowhere to be found. 
Jessie stood by, trembling with apprehensions, 
yet convinced of her brother’s innocence. The 
mother sank into a chair, and hid her face with 
her withered hands, sick with the agony of sus¬ 
pense and fear; while tire father, unable from 
his blindness to read the countenances of those 
who surrounded him, or to watch the progress 
of the search, took fronj his gray head the 
^worsted cap in which he had been wooing, and 


stood awaiting the issue, with a soul in the im- To Advertisers. —Business men will find it 
mediate presence of his God. greatly to their advantage to advertise in the 

Nor was that issue long a doubtful one. In 

the bottom of the box, enfolded in some arti- „ ... , T 

cleB of wearing apparel, evidently for the pur- Messrs. Pettingill &Co., S. B. Niles, and. y, 
pose of concealment, was found the missing Coe, & Co., are our authorized advertising 
letter with the money abstracted, of which it agents for Boston, New York, and Philadel- 
mentioned the amount. phia. 

The young man’s guilt seemed thus proven * -—- 

beyond the possibility of a doubt, and the un- Mr. Wheeler is the accredited agent for 

happy mother, who, when that proof was found, tbe Era in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
had raised her eyes in the fall expectation that 

the nearly ended search was vain, sank into a - - —. - . * '. . ■ 

state of insensibility, from which she awoke to TTT A n TTTTVTri T 1 AAT TA A 
the apathy of despair. She would not quit her VV Au LlliN VT1 vJIN j _L/« Vi 
son’s chamber, but sat gazing on the box, sigh- ________________ 


ing bitterly, and unconscious of all around her. 
The father, possessing a strong mind and a firm 
trust in the wisdom of the ways of God, bore it 
better. Bnt the little ga An was neglected, 
and the gray head was ofitener uncovered and 
bent upon hiB bosom. 

Jessie was the first to visit her brother in 
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bent upon hiB bosom. We have recently, on several occasions, made 

J essie was the first to visit her brother in it a point to draw attention to parties as they 
prison. Poor girl, she had wept day and night, existed, aad the cha of pr ; nc jples that they 
and was sadly altered. But her brother declared . T ,, I, , e 

bis innocence, and it lightened her heart, while have exhlblted ' In the V1 8 0r and freshneBS of 
she returned to her parents to comfort them y°nth, they have often been wholesome ; but, 
with the assurance that all would be cleared up. with scarcely an exception, their decadence has 
The young man persisted in his declaration, been vicious, and totally inconsistent with their 
bnt to the a most stern questionings of his prom i s i ng commencement. This is perhaps 
father he would give no answer; and his father r ^ „ . ., . 

then strove to mitigate the overwhelming sor- unavoidable, and, if such be the fact, it is well 
row and to strengthen the mind of his son. tba t the successive wave of events sweeps 
When they parted, the young man's words were away the organizations, when their mission 
always, “ Do not bring my mother here.” has been accomplished. Old parties, and eape- 

James had expected that his friend would fly ^ old BUcaeaBful P art,es > mevltably beo °“ 0 
to him whenever he heard of his misfortune; 0,3 abuses ’ and of thia none are more 8eD8lb,e 
but he waited in vain. And, at length, when tba n the earnest and unselfish pioneers who 
he was about to be removed to Edinburgh to instituted the movements that led to them, 
take Ms trial, he wrote to him from the prison, With few exceptions, the bold and resolute re- 
requesting an interview. Martin Allen came, i v . . y 

but how changed, how cold. Neither alluded formers who re818t the er, ; ors “ d ,olhea of tbose 
to the circumstances in which they met. JameB, in P ower ar e crowded aside by the calculating 
at length, after a painful silence, spoke of his and intriguing, who at a later day connect 
sister, allnded to Martin’s professed attachment themselves with the reformatory organization. 

ss rs«r n .? stjuSsSss ?• *■“ ? ™ •§**■.. “» 

which the young man professed to regard her. devotees of party. Of course, there are excep- 
“ And if the worst should happen,” said the "tions, but the distinction is none the less cor- 
prisoner, with a falling voice, “ Allen, you will rect. The two are often brought for a period 
stand her friend ? ” He paused, expecting a i nt o united and harmonious action—the first 

afei-ft wsii’satKa: >■«•« «■»“» *■ - a.**—* 

“ If there is anything I can do for Miss Bussel, of measures, the latter from studied and careful 
I shall be glad to do it. If my purse ”—— deliberation of what will best subserve their own 
Bat the sentence was cut short by the en- purpose 
trauce of another individual namely, the wor- We see it sometimes stated that an aged in- 
thy baker, whose intimacy with the family had , 8 . , 

increased with their misfortune. And so Martin dividual ha8 > for balf a oentar y or mor( b stead- 
Allen took a formal leave, and departed from >ly voted the ticket of this or that party, as if 
a pi nee where he was evidently ill at ease. there had been any one phase of parties during 
Jessie’s pale face—for tears had washed away that period. To say nothing of the different 
its bloom—flushed a burning crimson, as she , ; . , , . a , , 

answered “ No,” to her brother’s question, if A1 pa f e * that haVe exl8ted “T 1 * S ‘ ate > Wlth ' 
len ever came to see them at home. He had out reference t0 national politics, and have gov- 
won the heart of the innocent girl with his pro- erned and controlled the elections, there have 
testations of love, and she felt a pang at the been, in national politics, the Republican and 
thought of his heartlessness ; but her present Federal parti which had their d the era 
grief for her brother was too great and her heart , 1 , 3 ’ ,. 

too unselfish to cherish such a feeling, when of £ ood feelm *’ when there were no P art y dl8 ‘ 
others demanded her sympathy. tinctions save those that were purely local and 

Jessie and her father were to accompany*’personal; and the Democratic and Whig, which 
James to Edinburgh. His mother was pre- some time since really terminated. No man, 
vailed on to remain: indeed, her strength was ^ r 4 

unequal to such a journey. ’ But she saw her * erefore ’ has voted any ° ne P art y ,cke , 1 for 
son. Such a scene of misery as that meeting tbe P enod mentioned. As a general rule, it 
presented, it were impossible to describe ; and will be found that the close adherent to and 
the interview was shortened, for fear that the stickler for party is indifferent to and unre- 
reason of one or both would give way. liable for principles. He has no opinions of 

“Sae ye’re gaen to Edinburgh Jessie?” . , , . , . , 

said the young baker, when the day for their h ’ 8 own that he daren malntaiD ’ but follow8 im ' 
mournfnl journey wa B fixed. “ Folks say they’re pl’oitly the dictates of others. The right or the 
no canny places, they big towns, for a young wrong of a question never influences his action; 
bonnie lassie like yon ; ye wad be better an he obeys the party orders, regardless of conse 

X“‘w r ft“ a A hSTS r-r “»“* 

her. But Jessie did not give him hers, though tborou K“ party man one who 

her look told how deeply she felt the generosi- “Narrows his mind, 

ty of the now repeated offer, as she answered, And £ iveB "P t0 P arl 3' was meant for mankind.” 

‘‘If ye love me.dinna speak of that again. She These mere trained partisans are not to be 

does nae deserve ye, that gives ye not the first confounded with the honest, firm, and undevi- 

and be B t o’love she has to give. Stay and _. r , 

comfort my mother while we’re away, for she’ll at,ng . 8U PP« ters of great and fundamental 
need comfort Bare,” principles. These last cannot fail to command 

The young man expressed his disappoint- the respect of all, even of those who may differ 
ment only by a downcast look, and assured her with them. Suoh men' are not to be disciplined 
that he would do everything he could, during and oontrolled b organ ; zation int0 an aban . 
their absence to lighten her mother’s anxiety , , . , . 

and grief — u to keep her up,” as he expressed ^ onmen t °* their own honest convictions. One 
it. And, with this assurance, Je B sie and her wbo through a long life has Bteadily maintain- 
father soon lifter took their departure for the ed the doctrine of State Rights, and resisted 
capital, followed by the sympathy of many in Federal aggression, or his opposite, who has 
far’and wlde ’ ^ 8Pr6ad 8a PP orted Centralism and the consolidation of 

The trial came on, and, through the exer- Ppwer in the Federal Government, has found 
tions of several individuals interested in the himself differing not unfreqnently with the party 
youDg man, able counsel pleaded in his behalf, to which he has been allied, and compelled 
Bat the letter was traced into his hands, and perha g t0 cb in meagur0 big part agg0 . 
found in his possession. He wa B condemned rp.. e “, y .. 

to die. James’s integrity of character was Ciatl0n8 - This requires fortitude and decision, 
unavailingly urged in his defence. Crimes of sucb aB mai3 y do not possess; and those who 


a like nature had recently been frequent in oc- have the will and energy to act independently 
enrrence. It was the betrayal of an official are subjected to serious and often bitter annoy- 
trust,; and at that time offences of even a „ ,■ „ . . ... 

lighter nature were punished by the extreme &Q ? ’ for partleS are unforgiving, intolerant, 
penalty of the law—a punishment fearfally dis- and Persecuting, especially as they advance m 


penalty of the law —a punishment fearfully dii 
proportionate to the offence—a punishmen 
the necessity for which^jf indeed there be onf 


age and abuse. 

In exposing and opposing the errors and ob- 


days, when it is reserved alone for ,■ ... ... . ’ 

him who imbrues his hands in a fellow crea- hqUlhe8 of P artle8 > u J8 from no lllns0J 7 ld e 0 
tnre’s blood, is deeply to be deplored by all. tbat the y are to be dispensed with in our poli- 

The prisoner was carried fainting from the tics, or that they are without their uses. So 
bar, and many days of his short time of prepa- long as error and abuse exists, and man and 
ration passed away before he fully realized his government are fallible, so long shall we have 
awful situation. Still he clung to hope, though 6 . 

he no longer persisted in declaring hie inno- P arfcies - Aggression begets resistance, and, 
cence to his father and the clergyman who at- power combines numbers to oppress, the 

tended him •, he confessed that he took the oppressed will organize to assert their rights, 
money, but only as a loan, and with the in ten- Parties based on opposing principles supersede 
fcion of restoring it, for which purpose he had #■ .; , . or . A . 

kept the letter. It was too late to plead that faCtlo f ns and per80nal contenbon8 » and are 
now, for who would believe it? And even therefore preferable, but the very machinery 
more than this confirmation of his gnilt, the which they create is demoralizing and mis- 
stricken father felt the falsehood of his son; chievous. Old parties, from rigid discipline, 
but upbraiding would now alike have been become despotic. Whatever may be their er- 
useless and cruel. t ... . 

The clergyman taw that the young man had ror8 ’ the y toIerate n0 0 PP 0slh0n to them i and 
all along trusted in the innocence of his intern to acknowledge merit in the measures or the 
tion, and in that trust had pronounced himself men of the opposing party, is viewed with sus- 
guiltless at the bar ; and, fearful that he might picion. Fidelity to principle is often denounced 
trust in it for acquittal at the higher tribunal f „ . . 

to which he was hastening, he said : “ Young aa treaso “ to party r ; and the mde P endent exer 
man, it is a vain thing to trust in intention, for 0188 of the ri K ht of private opinion is stigma- 
it is written, ‘ He that trusteth in his own heart tized as apoBtacy—not apostacy to principle 
is a fool.’ ” James remembered his intention and truth, but to an irresponsible and vicious 
on the night of his temptation with the fatal organization, 
cards, and bowed his head and wept. 

Jessie and her father spent much of their The present Administration party arrogates 
time with their unhappy relation, learning to itself the name, and it has to a great extent 
tbemselves lessons of resignation, winch they the machinery, of what was in its day the Dem- 

sraffSS is: r 1 " p “!” iv t* 

and, having sought, they failed not to find it. 1118 principles which gave vitality and strength 
But it was not nntil he could count by hours to that party in the period of its usefulness, 
the time that intervened between him and death, By deception, by false professions, by assuming 

i h stert£redon Whi0h,10Waeemedt0,aeepen th9 Bame ° f a by ‘ g0De dyaaSty ’ With a pr0Bti ‘ 

a3 At® last, 6 thT awful morning came. James ‘fion of the immense power and patronage of 
was no hardened criminal, enured to shame and the Federal Government, it has contrived to 
scorn, and, though he was prepared to die, keep banded together a mass of heterogeneous 


ahudder after shudder convulsed hia frame, as 
he thought of the vast crowd, the hum of which 
already reached him, that would look upon his 


elements; yet he is blind to passing events whs 
is not aware that there is neither truth, nor 


dying struggles. Alas I that men-aye, and 8inc erity, nor yet principles, in their measures 


women—should crowd to witness such a sc 


and policy. When, twelve years si 


with its hardening influences, and to add an- establishing the Independent Treasnry was 
other pang to the anguish of a dying brother, adopted, which virtually disposed of the finan- 
howevw guilty, he may be. His father was cial igguea that bad divided t ; bow few 
with him that morning. Jessie had taken her n . ., . .. . 

farewell the night before, never to meet again, Democrats were there, who would have be- 
he said, as he released her from his arms, till, Keved, had it been then told to them, that 
we meet in n better world. ’ they would be trained into a denial of the es- 

The blind man passed his hand over the face sential principles which they had always advo- 

SSTS°.<“>»■«» 

and suffering in the sharpened features, and, new and n8ln S queshona m our politics—that 
ere he removed it now, it was wet with burning they would abjure the principles of Washing- 
tears, and James besought him to leave, that ton and Jefferson—that they would Bustain the 


he might grow calm again. 

*‘ I will see you when we meet again,” mur¬ 
mured the father, in a broken voice. 

We have but tp relate another scene of sor¬ 
row, and then this catastrophe will close. Jes¬ 
sie's friend fulfilled his promise ; he did all in 


Federal Government in an attempt to impose 
upon the people of a State a Constitution 
which the people of that State had rejected by 
ten thousand majority—that they would justify 
the Federal Government in a scheme to bribe 


his power to comfort and sustain the afflicted the people to accept the Constitution which 
mother. He strove to conceal the truth from t, be y bad rejected at the ballot-box, and impose 
her, but in vam. After she learnt the fate that ... . , . ,., 

awaited her darling child, she scarcely ever P 8 ° ab ' 88 a » d exclusion upon them if they did 
spoke, but remained for hours at a time in her uot yield—that they would embark in meas- 
son’s chamber, gazing on the box from which ures to make Slavery a national institution— 
had been taken the evidence of his fatal act of that they would, under the discipline of party, 

horn offo/^xecutior^’exfflled. Hhose ™ iat that C ° Dgre8S 8h °“ ld abd * 8a ‘ 8 *"«•**»- 
who knew her said, “ it was a mercy to her, it! ty over the Territories, and thereby neglect a 
was.” paramount and sworn duty—that they would 

Jessie and, her father never returned to their P la C 0 State and Territorial sovereignty on a 
native town \ but their kind and generous ; footing of equality, so far as Slavery was con- 
neighbor sold off their little property, and he 1 cerned—that they would be guilty of sanction- 
soon after disappeared himself. He had no ■ the fid involved in tbe repeal of the 
apparent cause for removal, and all wondered 8 . _ 3 . ..... ,, 

why he quitted his flourishing business, to set- Mlasoun Compromise—that they would con- 
tie in a distant town, where it was whispered vert the Supreme Court into a despotic tribu- 
Joasie and her father had gone to reside. nal, by making the judges the ultimate arbiters 


of all constitutional questions—a doctrine al¬ 
ways resisted by Jefferson, the Republicans, 
and the Democrats, who each maintained that 
all the Departments were co-equal and co-sov¬ 
ereign within themselves. 

On every point here enumerated, and we 
might enlarge the number, the Administration 
has abandoned the doctrines and principles of 
the Democratic party. Still it disingenuously 
calls itself Democratic, and professes to be 
governed by the policy and teachings of Jeffer¬ 
son and Jackson. Twelve yeara ago, scarcely 
one in ten of the Administration party would 
have believed that any organization or party 
discipline would have led or caused them to so 
depart from their principles as to sanction 
these great wrongs, so inconsistent with, and 
subversive of, the Democratic creed. 

In following the schemes of unprincipled 
managers, they have left the platform which 
in other days it was their pride to support. 
They have followed their party organization 
into error, at the expense of principle. There 
is no disguising the fact. The Democracy of 
1868 is the opposite of the Democracy of 1800 
and 1832, bnt few of them have the manliness 
to confess it. 

It is but just to Bay, that a very large ele¬ 
ment of the Democratic party has exhibited 
true independence, and refused to become com¬ 
plicated in the measures that are so totally in¬ 
consistent with the principles of that party in 
the days of its vigor. They have had the moral 
firmness to maintain their own convictions, re¬ 
gardless of organizations. Herein they have 
proved themselves good men and good citizens, 
and stand in commendable contrast with that 
other class, who for office, or who in obedience 
to managing intriguers, have abandoned prin¬ 
ciple for party. 

Let it also be said, in justice to a class of 
the supporters of the Administration, that they 
make no false professions, bnt frankly avow 
themselves opposed to the teachings and policy 
of Washington and Jefferson, of the Republi¬ 
cans and Democrats. They are the Nullifiers, 
the advocates of “ Southern rights,” the ene¬ 
mies of State rights and Federal rights, whose 
aim and whose efforts have been to sectionalize 
our politics and our parties. 

In a late speech of Senator Hammond, of 
South Carolina, delivered at Edgefield, in that 
State, he says: 

“ All the opposition measures of which 
the South has complained in the la B t thirty 
years, she herself inaugurated. Washington 
and Jefferson , in the matter of Slavery , set the 
mil example. The North borrowed it from 
them. The Bank of the United States origi¬ 
nated with the South. The South, under some 
of our leading men, was godfather of the 
tariff. And it was the same with the iniernal 
improvements.” 

There is frankness in this that we do not wit-, 
ness among the great body of the Administra¬ 
tion supporters, and certainly not on the part of 
the Administration itself. While opposing the 
example of Washington and Jefferson, which 
the South Carolina Senator denounces as “evil,” 
neither Mr. Buchanan nor his partisans avow 
that opposition, but profess that they are fol¬ 
lowing that condemned example. There is no 
question that the example and principles, the 
doctrines and teachings, the creed and faith of 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison—the Republi¬ 
cans of 1798, the Democrats of 1832—are all 
in antagonism to the policy of this Administra¬ 
tion. Whoso goes with James Buchanan in 
his measures, goes against the principles and 
the parties we have named. This Senator 
Hammond well understands and boldly declares. 
Were not the Administration and its policy the 
opposite of Jefferson and his associates, Sena¬ 
tor Hammond would not be counted among its 
supporters. Yet, how many of the partisans 
of the Administration, in the free States espe¬ 
cially, have the courage and frankness like 
him to acknowledge that they repudiate “ the 
example ” of Washington and Jefferson. They 
are aware of the facts, but have not the courage 
to break the fetters of party. Gradually, and 
step by step, they have permitted themselves to 
be estranged from the principles they cherished, 
until they have become demoralized. The 
central power has been controlled and directed 
by the Nullifiers to promote the sectional 
“ Southern Rights ” intrigues, and the central 
power thus debased has given new tests and 
strange doctrines to its party organization. Its 
trained and disciplined adherents, who still 
cling to that organization, have become ob¬ 
livions to all principle, and it is plainly appa¬ 
rent that they have not only forfeited general 
confidence, bnt their own self-respect. As a 
natural and certain consequence of their dere¬ 
lictions, the party which elected Mr. Buchanan 
is crumbling to pieces. The form of organiza¬ 
tion, and the prestige of a name which they 
have abused, have lost their effect, and there is 
a salutary corrective in an honest public opin¬ 
ion which may for a time be deceived and mis¬ 
led, but which will ultimately sweep away 
error and falsehood. 

Truth is mighty, and public justice certain. 
If the people are alow to vindioate great prin¬ 
ciples and correct governmental abases, they 
are irresistible and overwhelming when finally 
aroused, and their indignation against those 
who have perverted power is beginning to be felt 
by all. The Administration is beooming sensi¬ 
ble of its own feebleness, bnt has not the abili¬ 
ty nor the disposition to take any steps to cor- 
reot its follies and its vices. Partisanship with¬ 
out statesmanship never inspired confidence or 
begot respect, and yet the Administration re¬ 
lies on the discipline of party and the prostitu¬ 
tion of patronage for it B support. The false 
pretensions to Democracy are generally under¬ 
stood and rightly appreciated. Men who voted 
for Mr. Buchanan are investigating acts, in¬ 
quiring into principles, and exercising their 
own opinions and judgments, independent of 
party trammels, as they have seldom done be¬ 
fore. So far Sb the Administration has a poli¬ 
cy, it is generally disapproved! Even its favor¬ 
ites and confidants are disunited in regard to it, 
and give different interpretations to its course. 
Schisms, internal dissensions, and conflicting 
viewB, forebode more serious disasters than ever 
befel any preceding Administration, so that 
there is little to attract, bnt much to repel sup. 
port. While it continues its centralizing efforts 
to nationalize Slavery, and is snbservent to the 
sectional schemes of the “ Southern Rights ” 
party, it will have the aid of the Nullifiers, if 
not their respect. The bestowal of offices and 
the award of contracts befog avowedly made as 
a reward for partisan service, without regard to 
the public interest, there is a banded horde of 
mercenaries scattered over the country as a 
vigilance committee, ready to support any 
measure, however wrong and unjust, or what¬ 
ever its effect to impair the rights &f the States, 
the Constitution of the country, or the freedom 
and happiness of the people. A party without 
principles or integrity does not commend itself 
to popular approval. Men feel that they have 
been disappointed in the Executive. When the 
election was pending, it was reported that Mr. 
Bnchanan would, if elected, make his adminis¬ 
tration Democratic; but when installed in place 
and power, the Executive is found to be faithless 
to his promises, subservient to sectionalism, fee¬ 
ble and vacillating in his policy, destitute of prin¬ 
ciple, intense in his partisanship, and unscru¬ 
pulous in his acts._ 

We would call the attention of the reader to 
an advertisement, on the third page, of “ Fifty 
Years in Chains, or the Life of an American 
Slave.” 


“ SLAVEEY OSD AIN ED OF GOD ” 

Is the title of a kook written by Rev, Eked. 
A. Ross, D. D., of Huntsville^.Alabama, and 
published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadel¬ 
phia, 1867. It consists of two speeches and 
five letters, all upon the subject of Slavery, and 
all designed to prove that Slavery is a God-ap¬ 
pointed, Heaven-ordained institution. The book 
is a literary curiosity and a moral curiosity, 
and we might amuse, if not instruct, our readers, 
with specimen of its reasoning and its ethics- 
But this would open before us too broad a field. 
We propose to confine ourselves to much nar¬ 
rower limits. We shall notice only his second 
letter to Rev. Albert Barnes. 

“ This letter,” says Dr. Ross, “ is the exami¬ 
nation and refutation of the infidel theory of hu¬ 
man government foisted into the Declaration of 
Independence.” He here alludes to that part 
of the Declaration of Independence which as¬ 
serts that “ all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain un¬ 
alienable rights; that among these are life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness.” According 
to Dr. Ross, “ this is the affirmation of liberty 
claimed by infidelity.” And thus, he says, “ it 
teaches as a fact that which is not true, and 
it claims as a right that which God has not 
given.” 

Sach an assault upon the doctrine of human 
rights—and by such a man—seems a little 
startling, especially when we consider how that 
declaration of rights has stood for three quar¬ 
ters of a century, challenging the faith of the 
nation and receiving the assent of the world. 
Bnt it well illustrates the desperate expedients 
to which a man will resort in an emergency, 
when once he has undertaken the defence of a 
desperate case. 

But, to the Doctor’s argument, “ The para¬ 
graph,” he says, “is a chain of fonr links, each 
of which is claimed to be a self-evident truth.” 
By this metaphor, he admits its logical consist¬ 
ency and connection, and claims that, by 
breaking one link, he can destroy the chain. 
Let us see how he assails the first. He says, 
“ The first and controlling assertion is, ‘ that all 
men are created equal ’—which proposition, as 
I understand it, is that every man and woman 
on earth is created with equal attributes of 
body and mind.” Who else ever put such a 
construction upon that phrase in onr declara¬ 
tion of rights ? No one, doubtless. Indeed, it 
is scarcely possible to believe that Dr. Ross 
himself conld ever have thought of such a con¬ 
struction, until he took his pen to attack it, 
when, indeed, it became necessary for him to 
attribute to it some meaning more questionable 
than its true one. And so, forsooth, he makes 
it say what all mankind know is “a self evident 
lie.” 

After covering three or four pages of his 
book with a sort of salmagundi, more or less 
connected with this false construction, he at last 
ventures to state what common sense claims 
as the true construction, to wit, that the pas¬ 
sage in question “ merely asserts that all men 
are ‘created equal’ in natural rights .” He 
says, “ That is not the meaning of the clause, 
for that is the meaning of the next sentence.” 
Thus he attempts to prove that one sentence 
cannot assert a certain proposition, by showing 
that a subsequent sentence does assert it; and, 
as the Doctor seems to be a little vain of hia 
logic, we offer this as a sample. To us it seems 
a singularly happy, if not quite a conclusive 
mode of demonstration. And yet he himself 
seems not quite satisfied with it, so he proceeds 
to construct another argument. He says, “there 
are four links to the chain of thought in this 
passage : 1st. That all men are created equal. 
2d. That they are endowed by the Creator with 
certain unalienable rights. 3d. That Govern¬ 
ment derives its just powers from the consent 
of the governed. 4th. That the people may 
alter and abolish it,” &c. “These links (he says) 
are logical sequences. * * * The mean¬ 
ing, then, I give to that first link, and to tlie 
chain following, is the sense, because, if you 
deny that meaning to the first link, then the 
others have no logical truth whatever.” Thus 
we have a second demonstration of the true 
meaning of the phrase, “ All men are created 
equal.” 

So we have demonstration first and demon¬ 
stration second, that the trne meaning of this 
phrase is, that every man, woman, and child, on 
the face of the earth, is equal—precisely equal— 
bodily and mentally, morally and physically, 
mathematically and psychologically, to every 
other man, woman, and child. And this very 
obvious truth is not only made prominent in 
eur Declaration of Independence, but its dis¬ 
covery is ascribed to the sagacity of Thomas 
Jefferson. The sages of ’76, and the heroes of 
the Revolution, thought it worthy to stand as 
the corner-stone of our National Independence; 
and their children through successive genera¬ 
tions, for three-quarters of a century, have an¬ 
nually repeated it, amid the roar of exultant 
cannon, and all the demonstrations of jubilant 
thanksgiving, in commemoration of the day of 
its first public announcement. And this natn 
ral and physical equality of all the individuals 
of the race, is what Dr. Ross would have us 
believe they intended to declare, as the founda¬ 
tion of their claim to liberty. But, notwith 
standing the Doctor’s confidence in his con¬ 
struction, and his double demonstration of 
its truth, he must excuse us, if we still find a 
little difficulty in admitting its truth. He must 
still allow us to believe, that when the patri¬ 
archs of the Revolution used the phrase, “ all 
men are created equal,” they understood what 
they were saying ; and that they meant to as¬ 
sert the common and equal rights of the race. 
When, in the next sentence, they averred that 
certain of those rights were unalienable, they 
knew whereof they affirmed. When, in the 
sentence following, they enumerated as “ among 
these, life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” 
did they err? Are not these unalienable? 
Can a man indeed lawfully—(for we speak not 
of what is unlawfully done)—sell his life ? 
What compensation shall he receive? Can 
justice be satisfied, if it be taken for less than 
a fair equivalent? Is liberty less dkar than 
life? How the arch of heaven rings with the 
indignant no of the millions who have yielded 
life in its defence 1 How many more millions 
would rush to the sacrifice, if death or Slavery 
were the only alternative before them. Nay, 
what multitudes of those who never tasted the 
sweets of freedom, are daily incurring the haz¬ 
ards of almost inevitable death, to secure the 
precious boon ? 

The Doctor speaks (page 128) of these rights 
ef mankind as “unalienable except in their 
consent.” But the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence makes no such exception. And what 
sort of unalienable is that which requires but 
the consent of the party to alienate ? Alas 1 
the Doctor is too familiar with the alienation 
of human rights without consent of the party, 
and to that unfortunate experience must be at¬ 
tributed his absurd blander. 

But the Doctor has a taste for analysis, 
whatever may be said oi his talent. This is 
manifest from his treatment of the passage 
under consideration. We have given above 
the four ingredients which he has evolved from 
that compendious declaration. Let us, now in 
vite his attention to an examination of the 
complex idea denoted by the expressions “ hu¬ 
man rights,” “ individual rights,” “ natural 
rights,” &e., in very common use, not only 
among mankind at large, bnt also in his own 
bock. In the first place we may remark, that 


In spite of the recent discoveries of Doctor 
Ross In moral science, Americans will still be¬ 
lieve that these phrases, so long, familiar to 
Itkeir tongue and ear, are not quite destitute of 
j meaning. They consist of the word right — 

, singular or plural—used as a noun, and pre¬ 
fixed by a modifier. The modifier human, 
represents the rights—whatever they be—as 
belonging to the race ; individual, denotes that 
they pertain to some single person; and 
natural, describes them by a reference to their 
source, or origin. The word right, whether 
substantive or attribute, has its necessary cor¬ 
relative wrong; and the use of these words 
necessarily implies the acknowledgment of 
some standard fey which these qualities are to 
be ascertained. That standard, by common 
consent, is called a law. Law, in its broadest 
definition, is “ a rule of action.” Law, in itB 
application to the actions of men, is either mu¬ 
nicipal or moral. The municipal law; says 
Blackstone, is “ a rule of action, prescribed 
by the supreme power in the State, command¬ 
ing what is right, and forbidding what is wrong.” 

This, which we think is generally aeknowl 
edged to be a correct definition of municipal 
law, assumes that there was a standard of right 
and wrong antecedent to itself, and to which it 
is bound to conform. That pre-existing stand¬ 
ard is the Divine law, otherwise called “ the 
higher law,” “ natural law,” “ moral law,” &c. 
It is this law w^ioh imposes upon all men, 
both in their public and private relations, what 
is called “ moral obligation.” The Declaration 
of Independence, in the paragraph which we 
are considering, assumes the existence and ob¬ 
ligation of such law; and when it says that 
“ all men are endowed with certain rights, and 
that among them are life, liberty, and the pur¬ 
suit of happiness,” it means that life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, are privileges 
given to “ all men ” by their Creator, and guar¬ 
antied, to them by the provisions of his law, and 
that none can deprive them of these privileges, 
or violate their enjoyment, without incurring 
the penalties by which the Divine law will en¬ 
force its claims. To express the idea in fewer 
words, it means that, according to the Divine 
law, it is right that “ all men ” should enjoy 
undisturbed their life, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness; and that to disturb or prevent 
such enjoyment, is to transgress that law. The 
Congress of’76 believed this proposition to he 
true; Dr. Ross asserts that it is false. Per¬ 
haps it is, but time, we think, will vindicate iis 
truth; tyrants alone are interested to prove its 
falsehood. 

We think the Doctor has failed signally in 
his attempted analysis of our declaration of 
rights. He has made it, as we have shown 
above, to consist of four propositions, and these 
“a chain of four links,” each dependent on 
the preceding, and all so connected, that if one 
is broken, the chain is destroyed. But we do 
not so read the Declaration. As we understand 
it, it asserts, 1st, “that all men are created 
equal;” 2d, that they are endowed with certain 
rights ; 3d, that these are the gift of their Cre¬ 
ator ; 4th, that they are unalienable ; 5th, that 
among them are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
bappinesB ; 6th, that Governments are institu¬ 
ted for the protection of these rights ; 7th, that 
human Governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed; 8th, that 
whenever any Government becomes destructive 
of such rights, “it is the right of the people to 
alter or abolish it; ” 9th, that it is their right 
to institute a new Government, and any such 
as they may think shall best secure their safety 
and happiness; and 10th, that all these propo¬ 
sitions are self-evident. 

Thus, this enumeration of rights, instead of 
forming “ a chain of four links,” consists of at 
least ten distinct propositions ; instead of con¬ 
stituting links of a dependent chain, the first, 
six and the tenth are separate and independent 
of the other three, and partly of each other. 
Perhaps these ten propositions may be as false 
and as infidel as Dr. Ross represents them; but 
we hazard nothing in saying, that it will re¬ 
quire better logic or deeper sophistry than he 
has yet employed, to shake the faith of the na¬ 
tion in their truth and power. 

But what is the object of Dr. Ross in seek¬ 
ing to overthrow the doctrine of “human 
rights,” as set forth in our National Declara¬ 
tion of Independence ? Is it not, by thus sap¬ 
ping the foundations of Liberty, to establish 
more firmly upon their ruins his favorite system 
of American Slavery ? “ Slavery Ordained of 
God ” is the title of his book, and to sustain 
the idea that it is so ordained, appears to be 
his leading object. His argument begins with 
asserting the Divine institution of human gov¬ 
ernment, and ends With inferring the righteous¬ 
ness of personal slavery. Briefly, it might be 
stated thus : God has a right to establish Gov¬ 
ernments over men. He has ordained the in¬ 
stitution of human government; therefore, it is 
just and right for the strong to enslave the 
weak. We believe that this, though somewhat 
condensed, is a fair representation of his argu¬ 
ment. Should we copy all that intervenes be¬ 
tween his premises and conclusion, we think 
the logical connection would be no more ohvi 
ous. Such arguments need not be overthrown, 
for they have not strength enough to stand 
alone. Tim slaveholder may lay them as a 
“ flattering unction ” to his conscience, while 
his grasp is strong upon his defenceless slave ; 
but when he “ shall give an account of himself 
to God,” he will never dare plead them in jus¬ 
tification of his oppression. 


positions in custom-houses, &c., the expression 
has not yet had the effect to shame the beggar¬ 
ly elements into silence. A whole raft of the 
more notable chiefs of cliques are now here, 
dinning Executive ears with their thrice-told 
tales of Hunkers, Barnburners, Softs, Hards, 
&Ci, &c” . 

Doubtless, to quote the illustrious phrase of 
one of Mr. Buchanan’s predecessors, his “ suf¬ 
ferings is intolerable.” 

A large party of Cuban gentlemen have been 
stopping at the National Hotel the past week. 




When this book came out last spring, we 
noticed it a B a publication worthy of a wide 
circulation and of the patronage of our Anti- 
Slavery friends. We did not then suppose, in 
the stagnant condition of the book trade, that 
the eighth edition of the book would be presented 
to us for notice within the space of six months, 
but such is the fact. A book must possess 
sterling merit to meet with such a sale at such 
a time of peculiar depression in the book trade, 
'and we have known from the first that this vol¬ 
ume possessed such merit. In the first place, 
it is not a new book. Many years ago, before 
the present Anti-Slavery war commenced, or 
rather when it was in its infancy, the volume, 
in a much larger and more episodical style, was 
sent forth to the few men and women who then 
bought such books. Among Anti-Slavery peo¬ 
ple, it had then a sort of snooesS, for it was ex¬ 
ceedingly popular, though from the fact that the 
appreciative audience was small. 

The volume, as now issued, has been very 
carefully revised, parts re-written, and the whole 
abridged. In the old edition of the work, there 
were very many episodes, which impaired the 
value of the volume as a book for wide circula¬ 
tion. 

The story of “ an American slave ” is told 
most graphically, and is, we understand, per¬ 
fectly true. It is not a fictitious work—not a 
a tale coined from the human brain, but the 
actual experience of a slave who lived in bond¬ 
age for half a century. It is related by the 
slave himself, and is an autobiography-—a style 
which is universally popular. The book before 
us is written simply, telling, as it does, the plain 
story of a slave’s life in Maryland, Alabama, 
and other slave States. Perhaps the most in¬ 
teresting passages in the volume are these de- 
; scribing the journey of the slave from Maryland 
to Alabama, and his first escape from hi B Ala¬ 
bama home, and the long’ and weary journey 
back to the banks of the Potomac. The story 
of the escape, made entirely on foot and at 
night, occupying a long stretch of weeks, as it 
did, is told simply, but is intensely interesting. 

The book is not written in an exaggerated 
style, and is, we think, worthy of a much larger 
circulation than it has yet received. Such books 
create Anti-SlavCry sentiment, and we want 
more of it in the political organizations of the 
day. There is danger that the slave will be over¬ 
looked in the contests of parties—that mere po¬ 
litical issues will so occupy the attention of men, 
that they will forget the poor bondman and his 
sufferings. The circulation of such books as 
i these will tend to correct this evil. 


Official intelligence has been received that 
the supplies of mules and horses, so much 
needed in Oregon and Washington Territories, 
have been dispatched hither from the Utah ex¬ 
pedition. Considering that the troops were 
scattered over so wide an extent of country, the 
rapid concentration of about 2,000 troops at 
Walla-Walla, within one month, is a little re¬ 
markable. With the addition of the sixth reg¬ 
iment of infantry, now on the way to the Pa¬ 
cific, it is supposed the force will be sufficient 
for present purposes. 

The troops already in Washington Territory 
were probably ready to march on the 1st of 
August against the Indians who attacked and 
defeated Col. Steptoe. The extent of the de¬ 
fection is not known; but so satisfactory are 
the present military operations, that it is confi¬ 
dently anticipated at the War Department that 
the campaign will be an exceedingly short one, 
and far less expensive than any former similar 
movement against hostile Indians. 

Secretary Cass is absent from Washington, 
at the pleasarit village of Stonington, Conn., 
where he is to remain a few days. Secretary 
Toncey will probably join him there, as he is 
in New England at this time. 

Eight and a half millions of specie were re¬ 
ceived at New York last week by the Sub- 
Treasury, nearly all of which was for principal 
and premium on the late ten million loan. 

It is said that the. President had very care¬ 
fully prepared a letter to the Queen respecting 
the message, but the dispatch which he first 
received was so insignificant that he replied 
impromptu. 

Says the Washington correspondent of the 
Baltimore Sun: 

“ Although the President has over and over 
again characterized aB extremely annoying and 
harassing the squabbles of the New York 
spoilsmen, concerning the petty subordinate 


Many of our readers have no donbt read this 
book, as it appeared in a series of chapters, 
successive weeks last year, in the New York 
Independent. It is an “ o’er-true tale,” and we 
are glad to know that it is put in a Bhape to 
give it permanent circulation through the 
American Reform Tract and Book Society at 
Cincinnati, to which, especially since the recent 
action of the American Tract Society at New 
York, onr Western Christian public will no 
doubt look for the means of placing truth before 
. the eyes of others. 

As a picture of Slavery, the volume is one 
that deserves perusal; as an exhibition of true 
religion in the humblest forms of discipleship, 
yet more so; and as a record of God’s care 
and providence, it has, too, no common claim. 
It was taken down from Aunt Sally’s own lips, 
and her language is faithfully preserved in her 
various experiences of sorrow and religious 
support. No one can read it, we think, without 
the conviction that the scenes described took 
place, and without, too, feelfog that a dreadful 
reckoning must await those who uphold a sys¬ 
tem so full of misery and outrage, upon not only 
human beings, but men and women for whom 
a Saviour died, and who has shed abroad his 
love in many of their hearts. 

As a book evincing'the power of the Gospel 
of Christ, it is one that ought to carry convic¬ 
tion to many a sinner privileged with all the 
blessings of liberty and life, against whom mul¬ 
titudes like Aunt Sally, deprived of their rights, 
yet obedient to the truth, will rise up in the 
last judgment. 

The account of her son’s unwearied toils and 
efforts to rescue his mother from her bond¬ 
age, rewarded at last by seeing her sitting down 
in his own house with himself and family, there 
to spend the remainder of her days, is most af¬ 
fecting, and is told with a simple pathos that 
at once takes hold of the heart. 

The volume also contains daguerreotype en¬ 
gravings of Aunt Sally, and of her son Isaac, 
his wife and child, which helps still further to 
bring them before us in their reality of exist¬ 
ence and condition of present happiness. By 
those who aided in bringing about thia result, 
through their contributions, sympathies, efforts, 
and prayers, the book must indeed be read 
with grateful acknowledgments to Heaven, that 
they were allowed thus to share in so “ fulfil¬ 
ling the law of Christ.” 


Who is Madame de B-, every reader 

of this volume will probably be disposed to ask. 
Is she a friend of the subject of her memoir? 
la a preface we are told that it was begun and 
continued from eighteen years before Rachel’s 
death. Was she then noting down the events 
of her remarkable life with a sympathizing or 
hostile heart ? It is perhaps difficult to decide. 
Some particulars look as if the former, while 
others as though the latter was the case. We 
are inclined however, to believe that it is, on 
the whole, a pretty faithful delineation of char¬ 
acter, as seen by some one who knew Made¬ 
moiselle Rachel well. It is at all events an in¬ 
structive book. Lamentable indeed is the 
development of the moral disposition of the 
gifted subject. She was a genius—but utterly 
destitute of the balance of high and noble prin¬ 
ciples. She could express the passions of 
sterner mood, but for the tenderer and soul- 
subduing emotions seems to have had no adapt¬ 
ation. The love of gold was a ruling passion, 
carrying out into the higher development of 
her mind its influence, as it reigned in her 
family as well as many of her race. It is a 
pitiable exhibition of selfishness, and lifts off 
the curtain from a human heart of which, not¬ 
withstanding the fame that crowned her dis¬ 
plays of a rare talent, comparatively little has 
been known. There was a wonderful physical 
organization, the meeting in her of most strange 
contrasts, unlovely and illiterate, yet, by the 
force of her faculty of representation, gaining 
and exerting an almost despotic power over 
many of the most highly gifted in mental abili¬ 


ty. The facts here given may be pondered on 
with profit; the quoted and original criticisms, 
illustrating portions of Rachel’s artistic career, 
are discriminating, and form a highly-interest¬ 
ing feature of the volume. Nor is it lacking 
in the lessens it reads to those who by so fear¬ 
ful a gift are lnred to forget its ennobling des¬ 
tination, and so abuse and frustrate their high 
privilege, by the indulgence of a capricious 
perversity of heart. There are few persons, 
probably, so peculiarly situated, so flattered, so 
marked and noted, that have left so fleeting an 
impress on the very elements of society where 
their stamp was once the deepest. The power 
that swayed thousands, in a brief hour was 
broken, and the spell dissolved. The volume 
has thus many aspects in which it may be re¬ 
garded, and, we should think, would find many 


Jacob Abbott’s books for children are so 
| wel1 known, and the style by which he adapts 
himself to the young mind so familiar, that we 
hardly need to refer to them. His King Rich¬ 
ard the First has been for some time in the 
hands of many readers. The present volumes, 
exact counterparts in the mode of execution, 
typographically, and neat and convenient for 
the illustration of English history, embrace a 
somewhat wider range. 

The King Richard the Second gives a run¬ 
ning sketch of 140 pages before it enters prop¬ 
erly on the biography of its subject, whose 
fates and fortunes, as well as of those connect¬ 
ed with him, and the events that transpired, it 
presents in a brief compass. The same is the 
case with the second volume; and, difficult aa 
in many respects are the tasks to treat of tbe 
history of these two English monarchs, Mr. Ab¬ 
bott has on the whole given a suitable view of 
their characters and reigns. 


This extended title exhibits satisfactorily the 
contents of this book, which the author says 
in his preface “ is designed for the use of Stu¬ 
dents, Mechanics, and Engineers,” and “ trusts 
that a reference to the result of his labors will 
show that, in the essential points of the extent 
of the figures submitted, as well as in their 
number and variety of section, and in the in¬ 
troduction of rules for determining their cen¬ 
tres of gravity, he has submitted some features 
of so new and useful a purpose as to entitle 
him to the attention of those upon whom he 
confidently relies for patronage.” The objects 
at which he aims, he seems to iis, so far as we 
have been able to give the book an examina¬ 
tion, to have secured. It is eminently practi¬ 
cal. He has the advantage of being, not mere¬ 
ly a scientific man, but, as an engineer, can 
bring to his aid his own experience and obser¬ 
vation. The rules are laid down clearly, and 
the examples for application are abundant. 


We do not recollect ever having before seen 
any of Mr. Trollope’s works. He seems, how¬ 
ever, to have secured a respectable standing 
among the class of authorship to which this 
volume belongs. It evinces a good acquaint¬ 
ance with human nature, and the general moral 
bearing is right. Several of the characters, as, 
for instance, Doctor Thorne and his niece 
Mary, Beatrice and Frank Gresham, Lady 
Gresham, and others, are drawn skilfully and 
fitly sustained, amid a variety of incidents 
bearing directly or more remotely upon them. 
The plot oi the story is reached by a series of 
not unlikely developments, and the end is to 
reward patient and continued acquiescence in 
the allotments of Providence. The style is un¬ 
affected and easy, transparent, and sometimes 
homely, but also lively and hearty. The read¬ 
er’s sympathies are gradually more and more 
enlisted and carried forward, aB the difficulties 
and involvements multiply, till the net is unravel¬ 
ed and the broken cords are joined, and they 
who have been amid breakers all the vay, reach 
their quiet and pleasant haven. It does not be¬ 
long to the highest class of novels, but itis very 
far above the medium, and is more likely to se- 
oure readers than many others with greater pre- 


Miss Sedgwick does not let ua often now wel¬ 
come a new volume from her pen, and so we 
are glad to have the present opportunity. It is 
characterized by the same features in its style 
as other works of hers. She always writes 
without any attempt at fine writing and dis¬ 
play ; her modes of expression are simple and 
neat, yet apt, and such as her subject requi-es. 
It is much to speak of any one as a model nun. 
The elements of character for such a one a-a 
various, and must be blended in due proportion 
The usual danger is, dwelling so prominently 
on some one particular trait or excellence, as to 
overshadow all the rest. Of conrse, the model 
cannot answer for all. This may be the case 
in the present subject, but, as a man of wide 
philanthropy, self sacrificing devotion to others’ 
weal, and sound common sense as a parent and 
citizen and friend, the example deserves to he 
held up for imitation. It were to be wished 
that many such men were everywhere found 
throughout our wide spread land. Joseph Curtis, 
too, was an early and constant friend of the op¬ 
pressed and afflicted. 


The September number of this popular 
magazine is well filled with interesting and 
spicy prose, and some excellent poetry. It has 
improved very much during the last few months. 

Letteb from a Buchanan Postmaster.— 
The subjoined letter, which we print verbatim 
et literatim, waB received at the Era office, in 
reply to a purely business letter. It is from an 
Indiana postmaster. We omit name and date: 

Mr. L. Ct.eppane : youra has Cum to hand 
a consarnin a regerst letter it was R, W, Sill 
that Sent it but I dont think them Dcckments 
will doue your party Much good her fur it 
lookes to me lik a good many of that party has 
got in Same or tba Never wold af Joind that 
party and tha popel has gote Disgursted at tha 
party you can Sea thai ther is Simtims of ther 
bein Sum of them insain by him not pnten his 
name to letter 

from yours with respete a Deinocrate 


We extract the following from onr corres¬ 
pondence : 

“ Shelbyyille, Indiana, Aug. 18, 1868. 

“The political cauldron is beginning to 
boil here pretty strongly. Most of the clerks 
from this region at Washington are here, whip¬ 
ping in, and the remainder are expected short¬ 
ly, Commissioner Hendricks amongst them, all 
working hard to elect M. M. Ray, the most cor¬ 
rupt demagogue in the district, to Congress. I 
have strong confidence they will fail.” 
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FAMILY DIFFICULTY OF ME. DICKENS. 

The following letters are in circulation among 
the friends of Mr. and Mrs. Dickens. They 
speak for themselves : 

Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, 
London, W. E., May 25, 1858. 

Mv Dear Arthur : You have not only my 
full permission to show this, but I beg you to 
show it to any one who wishes to do me right, 


Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, 
London, W. E., May 25, 1858. 

Mrs. Dickens and I have lived unhappily to¬ 
gether for many years. Hardly any one who 
has known us intimately can fail to have known 
that we are, in all respects of character and 
temperament, wonderfully unsuifed to each 
other. I suppose that no two people, not 
vicious in themselves, ever were joined togeth¬ 
er, who had a greater diflicalty in understand¬ 
ing one another, or who had less in common. 
An attached woman servant, (more friend to us 
both than a servant,) who lived with us sixteen 
years, and is now married, and who was, and 
still is, in Mrs. Dickens’s confidence and in 
mine, who had the closest familiar experience 
of this unhappiness, in London, in the country, 
in France, in Italy, wherever we have been, 
year after year, month after month, week after 
week, day after day, will bear testimorfy to this. 

Nothing has, on many occasions, stood be¬ 
tween us and a separation, but Mrs. Dickens’s 
sister, Georgine Hogarth. From the age of 15, 
she has devoted herself to our house and chil 
dren. She has been playmate, nurse, instruct¬ 
ress, friend, protectress, adviser, and compan¬ 
ion. In the manly consideration towards Mrs. 
Dickens, which I owe to my wife, I will merely 
remark of her, that the peculiarity of her char¬ 
acter haB thrown all the children on some one 
else. I do not know—I cannot by any stretch 
of fancy imagine—what would have become of 
them, but for this aunt, who has grown up with 
them, to whom they aie devoted, and who has 
sacrificed the best part of her youth and life to 
them. 

She has remonstrated, reasoned, suffered, and 
toiled, and came again, to prevent a separation 
between Mrs. Dickens and me. Mrs. Dickens 
has often expressed to her her sense of her af¬ 
fectionate care and devotion in the house— 
never more strongly than within these last 
twelve months. 

For Borne years past, Mrs. Dickens has been 
in the habit of representing to me that it would 
be better for her to go away,, land live apart; 
that her always-increasing estrangement made 
a mental disorder, under which she sometimes 
labors—more, that she felt herself unfit for the 
life she had to lead as a wife, and that she 
would be far better away. I have uniformly 
replied, that we must bear our misfortune, and 
fight the fight out to the end ; that the children 
were the first consideration, and that I feared 
they must bind us together “ in appearance.” 

At length, within these three weeks, it was 
suggested to me by Forster, that, even for their 
sakes, it would surely be better to reconstruct 
,and‘ rearrange their unhappy home. I em¬ 
powered him to treat with Mrs. Dickens, as the 
friend of both of ns for one-and-twenty years. 
Mrs. Dickens wished to add, on her part, Mark 
Lemon, and did so. On Saturday, last Lemon 
wrote to Forster that Mrs. Dickens “gratefully 
and thankfully accepted ” the terms I proposed 
to her. 

Of the pecuniary part of them, I will only 
say that I" believe they are as generous as 
if Mrs. Dickens were a lady of distinction, and 
I a man of fortune. The remaining part of 
them are easily described—my eldest son to 
live with Mrs. Dickens, and take care of her; my 
eldest girl to keep my house—both my girls, and 
all my children but the eldest son, to live with me, 
in the continued companionship of their aunt 
Georgine, for whom they have all the tenderest 
affection that I have ever seen amongst young 
people, and who has a higher claim (as I have 
often declared, for many years) upon my affec¬ 
tion, respect, and gratitude, than anybody in 
this world. 

I hope that no one who may become ac¬ 
quainted with what I write here can possibly 
ba so cruel and unjust as to put any miscon 
struction on our separation, so far. My elder 
children all understand it perfectly, and all ac¬ 
cept it as inevitable. There is not a shadow 
of doubt or concealment among us—my eldest 
son and I are one, as to it all. 

Two wicked persons, who should have spoken 
very differently of me, in consideration of 
earned respect and gratitude, have (as I am 
told, and indeed to my personal knowledge) 
coupled with this separation the name of a 
young lady for whom I have a great attach¬ 
ment and regard. I will not repeat her name— 
I honor it too much. Upon my soul and honor, 
there is not pn this earth a more virtuous and 
spotless creature than that young lady. I 
know her to be innocent and pure, and as good 
as my own dear daughters. Further, I am 
quite sure that Mrs. Dickens, having received 
this assurance from me, must now believe it, 
in the respect I know her to have for me, and 
in the perfect confidence I know her in her 
better moments to repose in my truthfulness. 

On this head, again, there is not a shadow of 
doubt or concealment between my children and 
me. All is open and plain among us, as though 
we were brothers and sisters. They are perfect¬ 
ly certain that I would not deceive them, and 
the confidence among us is without a fear. 


We leern from a correspondent that the | 
fashionable notion of suicide has found its way 
into the fashionable circles of at least one sum¬ 
mer resort. At one of these, known to the 
pleasure seeking world as “Deal,” quite an ex¬ 
citing scene occurred, a few days since, tinging 
with something more than the wonted life those 
who bask in the happy, genial pleasures of this 
famous but quiet retreat. The house at Deal 
stands some four hundred and fifty yards from 
the sea, between which there is a walk some 
seven feet wide, which serves as the thorough¬ 
fare. Near the beach, to prevent the walk 
from being filled with sand by passing wagons, 
two upright pieces of timber are erected, about 
eight feet in height, with cross-pieces near the 
top. An interesting young Philadelphia lady, 
having fallen desperately in love with a gentle¬ 
man, whose attentions were monopolized by a 
couple of New York ladies—albeit, he was a 
faithful and devoted attendant until their arri¬ 
val—resolved to make it the last time she 
should be so gayly deceived. 

At the hour for bathing, two ladies and gents 
were on their way to the beach, when, horror- 
stricken, they beheld dangling from the croBs- 
beam (which, since the occurrence, has been 
named the “ Lover’s Swing ”) the form of a 
lady in her bathing-dress. She was at once 
recognised by the party as “the lady in love.” 
The gentlemen quickly lowered the lady by the 
rope by which she was suspended, and carried 
her to the arbor on the beach, when it was dis¬ 
covered that her pulse was actively beating. By 
the application of some water to her face, and 
rubbing her wrists, she speedily revived, and in 
less than half an hour she was seen dashing 
about in the surf—none more full of life and 
spirits than she. 

Since the above occurrence, which has been 
the current topic of conversation among the 
guests at Deal, it has been rumored that a gen¬ 
tleman from a neighboring city attempted to 
“ shuffle off this mortal coil” at the same place, 
but, the facts being in possession of his imme 
diate friends, it has been impossible to learn 
the cause which impelled him to the rash act.— 
Philadelphia Press. 

The State Department at Washington has 
information from Mr. Henry Anthon, jun., the 
United States Vice Consul at Batavia, that, by 
an ordinance of the Governor General of Neth¬ 
erlands, India, dated the 31st day of May last, 
the following ports are to be opened to foreign 
trade on and after the 31st day of May, 1869 ; 
In the it land of Java, the ports Anier, Poutam, 
Indramaijo, Cheribon, Tagal, Pekalongan, 
Rembang, Passoeroean, Probolingo, Bezoekie, 
Panaroekan, Panjoe wangle, Pangool, Patjitan, 
Pilatjap, and Wijukoopsbaai; in the island of 
Sumatra, on the west coast, the ports of Natal 
and Priaman ; and in the southern and eastern 
districts of the island of Borneo, the port of 
Sampit. 

The post-office clerks in Prussia are com¬ 
pelled to wear uniform in the street, and that 
Government now intends to impose the same 
uniform on the employees of railways and tele¬ 
graphs. To distinguish, however, these three 
classes of functioniaries, those of the post office 
are to have on their caps a horn, those of rail 
ways a wheel, and those of the telegraph an ar¬ 
row. 
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The Leavenworth Times of the 9th instant 
gives the following as the resift of the election 
on Lecompton, jun., as far as heard from : 

Proposition rejected - - - 7,9 0 

Proposition accepted - - - 1,432 

Free-State majority - - - 6,478 

We have returns, says the Times, of seven 
counties entire, and portions of six counties. 
There are 36 counties in the Territory. All 
right 1 Our majority will increase every mail. 

The same paper has the following : 

“ Oxford.— Glorious Oxford 1 Like Kicka- 
poo, it boasted a vote, in other days, of thou¬ 
sands. Now—only think of it 1 Now, mighty 
Oxford, gigantic Oxford, polls only-—29 votes, 
all told 1 Nor is this all. It has only three 
Pro-Slavery majority 1 Whe.e are the Border 
Ruffians ? Where, oh I where the unseen spir¬ 
itual friends of Oxford and Eickapoo ? ” 

From the Leavenworth Tunes, Ang. 6. 

When the heart is full, words become fee¬ 
ble; the hour is then for feeling. We give 
up to it, and we revel, and shout, and hurrah. 
Amid bonfires, illuminations, and the roar of 
cannon, only, can we find vent for, or give ex¬ 
pressions to, the common joy. 

Kansas makes answer for herselfl 

To those timid and doubting friends who 
feared lest her freemen might falter, we say, 
hear their voice on the 2d day of August. It 
is simple and majestic; it is pure and mighty. 
Worn out and worn down by years of oppres¬ 
sion and struggle ; exhausted by conventions 
and elections thereafter; poor and tempted; 
yet, as if conscious of the dignity of the great 
issue and of its greater consequences, see them, 
as like self-sacrificing patriots they poured out 
and maintained their integrity with the full 
strength of American manhood. 

To the people whose eyes were fixed on Kan¬ 
sas in hope and with prayer, she points to her 
vote, and bids them, bids all, the trustful as 
well as the timid, the courageous as well as 
the doubting, to work on and work^ever for 
justice and right. Her freemen did their duty. 
The odds were against them. A sister State 
near by, the whole river interest, the forts and 
their armed men, all the power and patronage 
Of Government, were against them. Besides, 
you, their friends, were afar off, unable to help 
them in their darkest hour of trial and of need. 
Yet they met your and their foe, and mastered 
him, against all these odds, and on the second 
day of August clutched and killed his last act 
of despotism 1 

Now their hope and their prayer is for and 
with you, freemen of the States, who have thus 
trusted the freemen of Kansas. The battle is 
not yet over. The Constitution is beleaguered 
by bad men, and administered by the Slave 
Power against the decision of the fathers, and 
contrary to justice. The Judicial and all its 
departments are for class and a base sectional 
interest—for monopolists who crush the poor 
white man into the dust, and seek to rob the 
nation of its dearest rights, and liberty of its 
most sacred guards. Imitate the example of 
the freemen of Kansas. Stand by, and stand 
up, as they have done, for principle. Seize 
the Constitution of the land, through the bal¬ 
lot, and put and keep it on the side of Liberty, 
and rend the power which has perverted and 
made it the defender of tyranny—the practical 
upholder of a doctrine held to be infamous in 
1776, and felt to be degrading as well as infa¬ 
mous now—that, under it, man may hold prop¬ 
erty in man. 

For despotism, the freemen of Kansas have 
only one word. Remember the second day of 
August, 1858. As we have in the past, so will 
we in the future, stand by Freemen, Free Soil, 
and Free Labor, with a fidelity which no oppo¬ 
sition can shake, an integrity which no power 
can buy, a courage which no foe can daunt or 
defeat. 

The Kansas correspondent of the Boston 
Journal writes: 

“ The Supreme Court of the People, with his 
honor Jndge Lynch on the bench, has just con¬ 
cluded its first session in Sumner. On Sunday 

last, a Mr. P-(I suppress his name for the 

sake of his family,) who came here from Atchi¬ 
son three or four months since, decoyed a little 
girl, five years old, into the woods, and attempt¬ 
ed to commit violence on her person. Her 
screams alarmed him, and induced him to de¬ 
sist. She returned home, and told her mother 
what had happened. Early in the evening, the 
affair became known in town, and excited a 
tornado of public indignation. 

“ A crowd gathered in front of the house oc¬ 
cupied by the old miscreant, (who is some 45 
years of age, and has five or six children.) 
Two or three of them entered the dwelling, 
dragged him out of the bed in which he and his 
wife were sleepling, and gave him time to don 
his nether garments. At this stage of his forc¬ 
ed and rather hasty toilet, he sprang towards 
th8 head of the bed, as ii seeking something. 
His nocturnal visiters, supposing him in search 
of a revolver, instantly caught him, and passed 
him out of doors as if he had been a stick of 
wood. There he was caught by a score of men, 
who rushed him toward the river. On the way, 
he snatched a revolver from the belt of one of 
them, and was just cocking it, when he was 
knocked down, and it was wrenched from him. 

. “ His ‘ visiters ’ soon reached the steam fer¬ 
ry-boat ; a rope was noosed around his body 
under the arms, and he was thrown into the 
river. Iu a few seconds, the crowd drew him 
up, permitting him to dangle rather roughly 
against the side of the boat; questioned him ; 
but he denied the charge brought against him; 
dropped him in and drew him out again six or 
eight times, with the same success. Finally, in 
a half-drowned condition, he confessed that the 
little girl’s story was true, and corroborated it 
in several minute particulars. He stoutly de¬ 
nied, however, any lustful designs, but said he 
had simply taken the liberties ‘in fun.’ The 
crowd replied, that they had no doubt of it; 
and that they also were ‘ in fun’ in the discipline 
they were giving him. 

“ He was finally permitted to go home, on a 
solemn promise to leave the town early the 
next morning, never to return. It was with 
considerable difficulty that his captors were dis¬ 
suaded from tarring and feathering or horse¬ 
whipping him. In their excited condition, they 
would undoubtedly have taken his life, had not 
some of the more thoughtful citizens excited 
their sympathy for his family. As it was, he 
has received a lesson which he will not soon 
forget; and he is now on his winding way to 
the Arrapahoe country, Utah, or some other re¬ 
mote locality. 

Minnesota. 

The attempt of the bogus Democrats in the 
Minnesota Legislature to force an election of 
a United States Senator in the place of General 
Shields, at this session, was defeated in the 
lower House on Tuesday of last week. Gen. 
Shields’s term does not expire till a year from 
the 4th of next March; and the only motive 
the Democrats can have to eject his successor 
now, is the very reasonable fear that the Re¬ 
publicans will have a majority in the next Leg¬ 
islature, and thus send to the Federal Senate a 
good Republican. 

Illinois. 

The Hon. Elihu B, Washburne has been' 
nominated for re-election to Congress by the 
Republicans of the first (Galena) district, re¬ 
ceiving on the first regular ballot of the Nom¬ 
inating Convention 58 votes, to 33 for Mr. 
Ferry. 

The Douglas Democrats of the seventh 
(Egyptian) have nominated James C. Robin¬ 
son. Aaron Shaw, the present member, was 
not a candidate for re-election. The Republi¬ 
can candidate is Mr. R. J. Oglesby, and P. R. 
Shepard is the candidate of the Administration. 

Ohio. 

The Republicans of the fourth Congressional 
district have nominated the Hon. H. M. Nich¬ 
ols for re-election. 

The Democratic majority in Missouri figures 
up 81,000, and no Republican is chosen to the 
State Senate, and but one to the House, a Dr. 
8itton, of Gasconade. The Northern Democrats 
do not affect any concealment of their satisfac¬ 
tion with this direct triumph of the slave-Jabor 
interest. 

The Congressional delegation of Mew Hamp¬ 
shire is to be elected next March, but candi¬ 
dates are thus early being brought out, and an 
entire change is expected. In the 1st (Pike’s) 
district, Gilman Marston, of Exeter, a promi¬ 
nent lawyer, is most talked of. In the 2d (Tap- 
pan’s) district, Edward H Rollins, of Concord, 
Speaker of the House a year since, is likely to 
be the candidate. And in the 3d (Cragin’B) 
district, the nomination is sought by Thomas 
M. Edwards, of Keene, who failed to get Hale’s 


seat in the Senate, with a strong possibility that 
the Convention may pass him by entirely, and 
give the place to Gov. Haile, of Hinsdale. 

Congressional Nomination. 

Cincinnati, Auyust 19.—Mr. Stanton has 
been nominated for Congress by the Republi¬ 
cans of the eighth district. William Hubbard 
is the Democratic nominee. 


Hon. Bion Bradbury has been nominated as 
the regular Democratic candidate for Congress 
in the sixth district of Maine. 

The Republicans of Michigan have nomina¬ 
ted Moses Wisner for Covernor. 

The Republicans of the fifth district, Maine, 
have renominated Israel Washburn for Con¬ 
gress, 

Hon. J. R, Wortendyke, Thursday night, re¬ 
ceived the Democratic renomination for Con¬ 
gress in the fifth Congressional district of New 
Jersey. 

In the firstdistrict of New Jersey, Judge Geo. 
A. Walker, of Atlantic county, has been chosen 
as the nominee of the Democratic party for 
Congress. 

The Hon. Freeman H. Morse has been re¬ 
nominated for Congress in the fourth district 
of Maine. 

The Democratic (Douglas) Convention for 
the seventh district of Illinois has nominated 
James C. Robinson as their candidate tor Con¬ 
gress. 

William Hubbard has been nominated for 
Congress by the Democrats of the eighth Con¬ 
gressional district of Ohio. 

The Repqblicans of the fifteenth district of 
Ohio have nominated William Heimiok, in op¬ 
position to Gen. Bnrns, the Democratic candi¬ 
date. 

B^Djamin Stanton has been renominated for 
Congress by the Republicans of the eighth dis¬ 
trict of Ohic. 

In the tenth district of Indiana the Hon. 
Charles Case, present Republican member, is 
nominated for re-election to Congress. 

The Republican Convention of the eleventh 
Congressional district of Ohio, on Tuesday, 
nominated Mr. N. H. Van Vorhes. 

The Hon. David Kilgore was nominated for 
Congress by the Republicans of the fifth dis 
trict of Indiana, on Thursday. 

Kansas Items. 

Pearls have been found in the Whitewater 
river, in southern Kansas. Accompany of nine 
men secured, in two weeks, three thousand 
seven hundred and fifty pearls, varying in size 
from a Bmall pin-head to that of a large pea. 
All the people in the vicinity have taken to 
pearl-hunting, and a company was forming at 
Topeka to go into the business. 

The party of young men from Lawrence who 
went West on a gold hunting expedition, write 
back that they have met with more than hoped- 
for success, and that the hitherte-unexplored 
region to which they have gone undoubtedly 
abounds in gold mines of the richest character. 
Much interest is felt in the matter, and if the 
intelligence is confirmed, there will immediate¬ 
ly be a great rush for the auriferous locality. 

The Kansas correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post says of Gov. Denver’s return to 
the Territory: 

“ The return of Gov. Denver to Kansas was 


determination to go early in October to Califor¬ 
nia, and assume his permanent residence in that 
State, which he deems the most attractive por¬ 
tion of the continent. The fact of his return 
would seem to indicate that his moderate course 
is approved—that it is the intention of the Ad¬ 
ministration hereafter to woo Kansas to the 
National Democracy, through liberal treatment 
and gentle words, instead of driving her, by 
fraud and violence, into the acceptance of its 
repugnant embrace.” 

Gen. S. C. Pomeroy and others, of Atchison, 
Kansas, have laid out a new town in Missouri, 
directly opposite to Atchison, which they call 
Winthrop. Although started but a few months 
ago, it already contains a steam saw mill, gro¬ 
cery, and some two dozen buildings, and bids 
fair to be one of the largest and most flourish¬ 
ing towns on the Missouri border. It is the 
Missouri terminus of the Atchison and St. Jo¬ 
seph railroad, and the road has already been 
graded from the depot grounds in Winthrop, a 
distance of three milcB baok. A steam ferry¬ 
boat plies regularly between Atchison and Win¬ 
throp. It is also in the midst of one of the 
richest and most heavily timbered portions of 
Missouri. Almost all the timber used in this 
section of the country is procured from Win¬ 
throp. This new Yankee town will add some¬ 
thing to the influence that is at work for the re¬ 
generation of Missouri. 

William G. Easton, and Mary his wife, were 
arrested, last spring, on a charge of firing and 
destroying the Leavenworth city theatre, thus 
being the cause of the great destruction of 
property which ensued. The trial came on a 
few days ago, and they we honorably dis¬ 
charged. 

Arrival of the Niagara—The Atlantio Cable. 

The United States steam frigate Niagara an¬ 
chored off the New York Battery Wednesday 
afternoon, at five o'clook, and was greeted with 
salutes. 

Mr. Cyrus W. Field says that he has not the 
slightest doubt of the entire success of the en¬ 
terprise. He describes the feeling which per¬ 
vaded all on board the Niagara, while the cable 
was being laid, as one of the most intense ex¬ 
citement. Every man exerted himself to the 
utmost to achieve success in the work. 
Throughout the six and a half days, the most 
perfect silence and attention pervaded the men, 
lest a single moment of negligence should de¬ 
stroy the cable. On the first day after the 
paying out began, it was found that the cable 
was being paid out at a rate which, in propor¬ 
tion to the distance run, would, if continued, 
have defeated the enterprise. 

This was owing to the fact that the cable on 
the Niagara had caused so much local attraction 
as* to seriously derange the compasses, render¬ 
ing it impossible to steer the ship. Next day, 
the commander of the Gorgon, being apprised 
of the fact, ran ahead of the Niagara, steering 
in the most direct course for Trinity Bay. This 
he continued to do day and night, until they 
arrived, never leaving the deck, except for a 
few moments, and verifying his position by 
repeated observations of the sun, moon, and 
stars. To his agency, therefore, the success of 
the achievement is greatly indebted. 

Mr. Field landed near the telegraph station, 
Trinity Bay, at two o’clock in the morning, and 
walked to the house, half a mile distant, 
through the wilderness, not a person being 
visible on the beach. At the telegraph house 
he found the operators from London fast asleep, 
not one of them expecting that the enterprise 
would succeed. Indeed they had not unpacked 
their trunks, anticipating that in a week or two 
they would be ordered back to London. 

The reason why signal? anfi not words were 
sept throqgh (fie cable as it was being laid, is, 
that on the previous attempt, the clerks in¬ 
dulged in irrelevant conversation, which dis¬ 
tracted their attention from duty at a time 
when the slightest obstruction might be fatal 
to the work. The directors therefore ordered 
that signals only shonld be sent through tfip 
cable, from ship to ship. Roth yesse%‘ had 
Greenwich tiqae, and tfie elpctrie current play¬ 
ed to pud fro between theip for ten minutes 
eaph way. 

the signals showed that on the first day thp 
speed of the Agamemnon Bligbtly exceeded 
that of the Niagara, but on the succeeding days 
th6y went at the same pace, there never heing 
more than twenty miles difference between 
them. When the cable was landed at both ends, 
Mr. Field applied his tongue the end, and re¬ 
ceived the cheering information that the insu¬ 
lation was perfect, in a shock that nearly threw 
him over. The reason why the messages were 
not transmitted earlier was from the fact that 
all the apparatus at both ends was new VH 
untried, and required a fieql of ear? and 


great or greater than its most sanguine friends 
looked forward to. By the Persia he to 
the directors to prepare apother pable at once, 
as it is evifiept tflqt the present one, which will 
jn a phort time transmit messages as rapidly 
as an aerial line, will be entirely insufficient 
for the business which will flow to it. 

Until the 1st of September, the line will he 
closed to all messages save those from the Gov¬ 
ernments of Great Britain and the United 
States. Ruring that time, Mr. Field will keep 
the public advised of all matters affecting the 
success of tfie cable. 


The A rabia, after creating a good deal of 
anxiety for her safety, turned up this A. M., 
and relieved it all. She has had a hard knock 
, of it, but stood it well. Her news is of high 
interest. The extracts from the British Press 
[ upon the successful laying of the cable are in 
the vein of the American Press, and the British 
editors, we see, fully appreciate the magnitude 
of the great success. The Cherbourg fetes, 
i with the movements of the Monarchs, will also 
i interest our readers. The Arabia has been 
long coming, but brings a rich freight of intel¬ 
ligence. 

The South American dates are later via Eng- 
, land, a fact we always announce with pain, as 
we onght to have numerous steamers plying 
from this port to Brazil, to be helped by our 
Government, as the British Government helps 
the British lines. We throw away three-fourths 
of the Brazil trade by our Government stupidity. 

The Agamemnon arrived off Valentia Bay at 
six A. M., August 5. 

The Niagara arrived off Trinity Bay 1.45 
P. M. on the 5th. 

The time thus seems to have been about the 
Bame, but the Niagara had some — miles fur¬ 
ther to go. 

This news from the Agamemnon by the old 
route, of course confirms all the reports of 
communication with Valentia Bay, that we 
have had from Newfoundland, and thus dispels 
the last doubt lingering in some incredulous 
minds. 

By the arrival of the steamship Anglo-Saxon 
at Quebec, Monday, we have news from Eu¬ 
rope to the 11th inst. The first message by 
the ocean telegraph reached Valentia at night 
on the 9th. The speed of transmission and the 
strength of the currents are said to be as great 
as were attained in the experiments at Plym¬ 
outh. The Great Eastern Steamship Com¬ 
pany had voted to receive offers for the pur¬ 
chase or charter of the ship, and to advertise 
her for sale by auction. Telegraphic commu¬ 
nication between England and the Channel 
Islands by a submarine cable had been achiev¬ 
ed. The Malta and Alexandria Company pro¬ 
pose to submerge a cable between Malta and 
Candia, whence lines are to diverge to Con¬ 
stantinople and Alexandria. The mails from 
India brought no news of note. From China 
we learn that a special Commissioner to treat 
with the European allies had arrived from 
Pekin. He is a mandarin of high rank, the 
second officer in the Empire. The Cherbourg 
fetes had concluded with peace speeches by 
Louis Napoleon and Prince Albert. Advices 
from Africa report the capture of more Ameri¬ 
can slavers. Cotton was quiet, prices remain¬ 
ing steady at the Arabia’s quotations. Bread- 
stuffs had experienced a slight reduction. Con¬ 
sols closed at 96<) to 96f. 

A gentleman who was a passenger on the 
steamship Arabia has furnished an interesting 
account of the collision with the steamship 
Europa on the night of the 14th instant. 

He slates that at eleven o’clock, when the 
collision occurred, moBt of the passengers had 
retired to rest. All the ladies had retired some 
time before. A few gentlemen were on the 
hurricane deck, and a half dozen were seated 
in the saloon, engaged in conversation. 
Strangely enough, the theme of their remarks 
was courage exhibited by persons of different 
temperaments and mental peculiarities, in times 
of great danger. Individual instances of cour¬ 
age and fear were cited in illustration of opin¬ 
ions expressed. 

In the mjdst of the conversation, a loud crash 
was heard forward, not unlike a clap of thunder, 
and this was followed by a grinding sound, as 
of something rubbing against the side of the 
vessel. The crash startled everybody, and the 
discussion on physical courage was, by tacit 
agreement, postponed indefinitely. Passen¬ 
gers rushed out of their state-rooms in the wild¬ 
est excitement; several fainted, and hardly any 
on board failed to betray signs of deep emotion. 
Our informant had a lady in his care, and his 
first object was to secure information as to the 
nature and extent of the damage. His impres¬ 
sion was that they had struck an iceberg, sev¬ 
eral of which they had seen the day previous. 
Going forward, he ascertained that the star- 
board bow of the Arabia had come in collision 
with the port bow of the Europa; and learning 
that there was no immediate danger, he went 
below and stated the fact. 

According to the usual custom of steamers 
in meeting one another, the helm of the Europa, 
on observing the Arabia’s light, was pnt hard 
a-port; the officer of the Arabia discovered the 
Europe's. lights, when he saw that if he ported 
his helm the Arabia would inevitably strike the 
Europa amidships. He therefore gave the 
order to put the helm hard a-starboard, which 
threw her bows around, and thus prevented a 
collision which otherwise would probably have 
been fatal to one if not both vessels. Captain 
Stone at once dispatched a boat to ascertain 
the extent of the damage sustained by the 
Europa. The Captain of the Europa requested 
that the Arabia stay by and keep her company 
into Sc. John’s, Newfoundland. 

GENERAL_SUMMARY. 

During the illumination in New York, in 
honor of the Atlantic Cable, fire was discovered 
breaking out on the roof of the City Hall. The 
flames soon spread, and threatened the entire 
building. 

The scene was awfully grand. A sea of up¬ 
turned faces, illumined by the glare of the con¬ 
flagration, was visible as far as the eye could 
reach; and high up above their heads was 
another multitude, roused from their slumbers, 
peopling the windows of the Astor House and 
other hotels in the neighborhood. The shouts 
of the firemen filled the air, while the dashing 
to and fro of the fire engines helped to fill up 
the spectacle. 

As the fire made headway, it attacked a 
number of fireworks which had been left on the 
roof, and rocketB and Roman caudles lent a 
strange brilliancy to the interesting spectacle 
of the conflagration. 

About one o’clock, the statue of Justice 
blindfolded, that crowned the cupola, with a 
tremendous crash, sank gracefully down ipto 
the blazing crater. The spectacle at this point 
was imposingly grand. As the statue went 
! down into the fire, a deafening shout, as if from 
ten thousand throats, rent the air. Then fob 
I lowed a moment or two qf silenoe—broken 
again by a round of applause. The “ Bird of 
Jove”—the Eagle—still kept his place aloft, 

1 after his mistress had parted company; but in 
a little while the Eagle, too, went down among 
the flames—and immediately after him went 
all that remained of the cupola. 

About half past two, the 1 fire was checked, 

| and the building safe, the upper part, though, 
being considerably injured., 

The total fiqmagp will amount to from 
f lfijOOQ to $20,Q0Q. _ 

The Chicago Democrat relates a tale of de¬ 
ception, in two chapters, which is, in its leading 
features, but a reproduction of the “ old story,” 
in which a gay deceiver makes advances to a 
widow and her daughters, finally proposes to, the 
widow, who consent? tfl %e proposition to mar, 
ry q yoqng man whom she hardly knows, pre¬ 
pares to re enter the state of matrimony, and 
then, while her qnickly-grown expectations are 
in full bloom, there comes a killing frost, which 
lays a?l her fine ptospaets in darkness and 
death. The first chapter of this “ ower true 
tale ” ends thus : 

“ Their wooing speij rapidly, and last Tues¬ 
day, just five weeks from the date of their first 
acquaintance, the twain were to be made one 
flesh. He would take her to his friends to pass 
the honeymoon; they would travel through the 
South next winter; and the next summer shonld 
find them resting upon the shady side of Mont 
Blanc, preparatory to a winder among the gay 
scenes of the Freqpfi capital, 

“ 4k ^kay should want it no more, by his ad¬ 
vice sue sold all her furniture, and invested the 
proceeds in apparel for the condition in life to 
which she was about to be transplanted. Prep 
arations for tfie tour were nearly completed on 
Saturday evening last, but some trifling things 
yet remained to fie purchased, to obtain which 
the yoqng man had to go down town.” 

Chapter second.—The young man hasn’t got 
back yet; when he does, we will finish this 
chapter. 

The dispatch from Mr. De Santy, at Trinity 
Bay, satisfactorily settles the question, “ Bow 
long was the Queen’s message on the journey 
across the cable f ” He says that it was com 
meuced on Monday, so that all suspicions that 
it occupied “ several days ” in coming across 
are entirely dissipated. 

At the late election, for the first time since 
1835, the city of Little Rock, Arkansas, voted 
Democratic, 


We learn from the Donaldsonville Coast 
Journal that Mr. Constant Melancon, a young 
gentleman widely known and esteemed; was 
killed by one of his negroes on the 26th ult., at 
his residence in Si. James, about, eight miles 
below Donaldsonville. The Coast Journal 
gives the following particulars of the murder 
and death of the murderer: 

“ It appears that Mr. Melancon had discov¬ 
ered in the negro’s cabin a portion of some 
things that had been stolen some nights previ¬ 
ously from a store in the neighborhood. As the 
slave could give no satisfactory explanation as 
to the manner in which these things came into 
his possession, his master determined to punish 
him, and with that intention took him to the 
sugar house to get irons for him. Arrived 
there, he made the negro, (a blacksmith, it 
seems,) forge some manacles for his legs, and 
while stooping down to try their size, he receiv¬ 
ed a blow from the slave which felled him to the 
earth. The weapon used by the murderer was 
a huge blacksmith’s hammer. Leaving his 
master for dead, the scoundrel started off, but 
had not proceeded far when, chancing to look 
back, he saw his unfortunate victim essaying to 
rise. He immediately returned and finished 
his bloody deed, after which he oast the body 
into a pond, mounted bis master’s horse, and 
rode off toward the woods. The family of the 
deceased was soon made acquainted with the 
dreadful deed, another slave having witnessed 
the concluding part of the scene. Dogs were 
obtained, and the murderer was hotly pursued. 
In his flight, he abandoned the horse; bat the 
avenger was on his trail, and he doubtless felt 
the impossibility of escaping. At all events, 
he emerged from the woods, ran to the river, 
and threw himself in. Before the witnesses of 
his act came up, it was all over—the murderer 
was drowned.” 

On Friday week, says the Coffeeville (Miss.) 
Intelligencer of the 30th ult., the overseer on 
Mr. James K. Polk’s plantation (some eight 
miles below this) undertook to whip one of the 
hands, when the others interfered and rescued 
the culprit. Mr. Mars, the overseer, then 
started out for assistance, and during his ab¬ 
sence the negroes armed themselves with 
axes, hatchets, clubs, scythes, stones, &c., re¬ 
treated to the gin-house, bid defiance to the 
overseer and his friends, and swore they would 
die to a man .before one of their party shonld 
be whipped. Mr. Amos Duke, in attempting 
to arrest one of them, was struck across the 
side of the head with a club, and, it is feared, 
will lose one of his eyes from the effects of the 
blow. Things continued in this state up to 
Tuesday last, when some seventy-five citizens 
of this place and Troy visited the plantation, 
and arrested every negro on the place. They 
were tried the next morning on the plantation, 
before Judge Fisher, who committed four of 
the ringleaders to jail, to await the action of 
the grand jury. The balance, some fifty or 
sixty, were whipped according to their several 
deserts. 

Peoria, Illinois, is cursed with low bawdy 
houses. On account of an outrage perpetrated 
upon a respectable lady at the fair grounds on 
the 4th, by a gang of drunken prostitutes from 
one of the dens, the citizens organized a spon¬ 
taneous vigilance committee the same night, 
repaired to the institution, (a brick building,) 
carried all the furniture out of doors, including 
the inmates, and then successfully applied the 
fire-brand. All right. 

The new Governor of North Carolina is 
twice blessed. A Weldon letter to the Rich¬ 
mond Dispatch, dated the 10th instant, says : 
“ To-morrow evening, the Governor elect wili 
lead to the altar Miss Mary M. Daves, of New- 
bern, daughter of the late John P. Daves, Esq,, 
of that city, one of the fairest flowers of the Old 
North State, juBtly renowned as is the good old 
State for the beauty of her daughters. The 
marriage ceremony will take place in Newbern, 
and the bridal party will start the next day for 
the Virginia Springs.” 

From the minutes of the several Conferences 
in the New England States, it appears that 
there are, in round numbers, one hundred thou¬ 
sand members of the Methodist Church in New 
England; and the increase the past year has 
been about ten thousand, including those on 
probation. 

The proposal of the London Missionary So¬ 
ciety to send twenty additional missionaries to 
India' within two years was made, says the 
London Patriot, scarcely three months since, 
and yet four-fifths of the men, and more than 
one-half of the estimated means, are already at 
the disposal of the Directors. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society, by 
means of colporteurs, distributed in France, 
last year, 86,000 copies of the Scriptures. 
The French and Foreign Bible Sociey, by a 
similar agency, distributed 17,371 Bibles and 
57,825 Testaments. The Protestant Bible So¬ 
ciety, which confines its labors to Protestants 
only, disposed of 3,330 Bibles and 7,550 Test¬ 
aments. 

In Australia, the MethcdiBts have 670 
churches and 683 ether preaching stations ; 
communicants, upwards of 25,000 ; attendants 
on the Divine worship, nearly 150,000. The 
number of children in the week-day and Sab 
bath schools, 53,569. 

Last week, a little son of Jndge Donaldson, 
in Montezuma, Illinois, was bitten on the arm 
by a spider, while sleeping in a cradle. The 
arm swelled rapidly, inflammation spread to 
the other parts of the body, and the second day 
after the injury, the child died. 

Madame Paleiskoff, a leader of Parisian so¬ 
ciety, left Paris but a short time ago, on a sum¬ 
mer tour to Germany. While stepping from 
the door of the opera house at Berlin, to gain 
her carriage, she let fall one of her bracelets, 
close to the pavement. Stooping to pick it 
up, she noticed at the time, laughingly, that 
“ one of the horse? belonging to a carriage 
standing at band had dropped his head so 
close to her faee that he had touched her, and 
left a moist kiss upon her cheek.” In a few 
days that unfortunate lady was taken ill with 
that moBt horrible disease, glanders, and in a 
few days more breathed her last, in spite of the 
attendance of the first physicians of Berlin, 
and every resource to be obtained by wealth 
or by the ceaseless vigilance of friends. 

As we have stated, Miss Elizabeth Curry was 
drowned in the Hudson river, last Saturday, 
while crossing in a boat from Buttermilk Falls, 
Orange county. A friend of the family says 
that her great-grandfather, her grandfather, and 
an uncle, were successively droyfqefi in fhe river, 
within two miles pf tfifi same "spot, and her 
father partly escaped drowning a few years 
Since. 

, Tk® Atta ’y County Cmjrt House, in Missis- 
sippi, was recent'- destroyed by an incendiary, 
with all tth records, $10,000 in promissory notes 
oelonging to the clerks, $5,000 in cash belong¬ 
ing to the Sheriff, a law library, probate records, 
wills, and many other valuable papers. The 
building was of briok, costing $25,000, and the 
whole loss is $100,000. 

The North will gain ten'votes in the next 
electoral college, as against the number in 1856, 
as follows: Minnesota 4, Oregon 3, and Kan¬ 
sas 3. The North will then have 186, and the 
South 120. It will not be a very hard matter 
for the North to elect a President on such a 
division as this ; but will they agree to do it ? 

« Samuel Wright, the editor of the Spy at Co¬ 
lumbia, Pa., has been prosecuted for libel, it is 
said, for having published the report that the 
terrible pestilence oalled psora (itch) was car¬ 
rying off the inhabitants of that enterprising 
pity. Who commences the suit for libel is not 
stated, probably the body corporate. 


It having been announced that M. de Stoeckl, j 
the Russian Minister to this Government, will j 
next week go on leave to the country he so ac¬ 
ceptably represents at Washington, the Post ■ 
anticipates from the visit a favorable effect upon 
I himself and his future official policy. We j 
quote: 

| “ During his fifteen years in America, he has ! 

I beeome thoroughly infused with the feelings 
j and opinions of those among whom he has 
lived, and has thus attained an unusual and 
deserved popularity. But it must be re¬ 
membered, he came here representing a sov¬ 
ereign of millions held in bondage, and natu¬ 
rally identified himself with the privileged class 
of slave-owners in our own country, who have 
so long usurped possession of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. It will be a fit theme for self-con¬ 
gratulation, if a contact with the dawning civil 
ization of his native land shall rub off the evil 
effect of his Washington associations. 

“Nor is it trespassing too much upon the pri¬ 
vacy of domestic life to remark that Mr. 
Stoeckl’s American bride, who accompanies 
him to the Imperial Court, will be surprised to 
find a state of opinion there far more congenial 
to the lessons of her Massachusetts education 
than prevails among her Pro Slavery acquaint-, 
ances at the Federal Capital. She will find that 
to confess and exemplify the sentiments of 
Freedom is the pride of one elevated to the 
highest of earthly thrones, and that the grandes 
dames of Europe—women bearing great histor 
ical names, and favored by all the advantages 
which wealth and razk can bestow—exalt in 
promoting those Massachusetts principles which 
are so unfashionable and so much derided in 
Washington. 

“Perhaps also it is not too much to expect 
that, returning from her visit abroad, Madame 
de Stoeckl will, as a Russian woman, do some¬ 
thing in the circle of her widely extended ac¬ 
quaintance to break down the degrading des¬ 
potism which infects the social life of Washing¬ 
ton, and to restore in the capital of Republi¬ 
can America the worship of those noble prin 
ciples which she received with the pure air of 
her childhood’s home.” 

Miss Blount asserts positively that she was 
legally married to the Zouave before they left 
Mobile for New York, and that they lived as 
man and wife for weeks. This accounts for 
the facility with which the old gentleman was 
brought to terms. 

Rev. Samuel C. Skinner, a noted Universalist 
clergyman at Chicago, and brother of Rev. Otis 
A. Skinner of Boston, died at Philadelphia on 
Thursday of last week. 

B. Gratz Brown, editor of the St. Louis 
Democrat, was married on the 12 th to Miss Mary 
Gunn, of Jefferson city. 

Gen. William S. Taylor, Speaker of the Tex¬ 
as Legislature, died on the 21st ultimo. He 
had been a member of the Alabama Legisla 
ture fourteen years, the Mississippi Legislature 
three years, and the Texas Legislature three 
years. 

The people of Tennessee vote on Thursday, 
September 2d, on a proposition for calling a 
Constitutional Convention ; and if a majority of 
the whole number of votes cast for Governor 
last year are in favor of the proposition, dele¬ 
gates are to be elected November 4th, and the 
Convention will meet December 6th. 

Those who have no faith in Professor White- 
honse’s telegraph apparatus feel confident that 
the machines of Professor Hughes will over¬ 
come all difficulties. But Professor Hughes is 
in England, and at least three or four weeks 
must elapse before he could be got here, and his 
machine set at work. 

A postmaster, named Carter, at Pulaski, Ky., 
has been arrested and committed to prison on 
the charge of defrauding the Post Office De¬ 
partment. 

It is stated that the Canadian Parliament is 
to be prorogued on Saturday. 

It is a great peach year down in South Caro¬ 
lina and Georgia, and the finest specimens of 
that fruit are vended in Augusta at fifty cents 
to a dollar a bushel. 

A man at Augusta, Maine, bought a basket 
of champagne from the State Liquor Agent for 
“ sacramental purposes.” Upon being ana¬ 
lyzed, it was found to be Jersey cider. 

Pitsburg, August 18.—The Democratic couh- 
ty Cenvemion to-day nominated Andrew Burke 
for Representative to Congress from the twenty- 
first district. Also, Samuel McKee for the 
State Senate, and Thomas Donnelly, Philip 
Stevenson, John M. Irwin, Robert Morrow, and 
A. Hartze, for the Assembly. Strong “ repu¬ 
diation" resolutions were almost unanimously 
passed, but no other platform was mqde. 

Leavenworth, August 16, vi'i Looneville, Au¬ 
gust 18.—Official flection returns from seven¬ 
teen counties,_ and incomplete returns from 
seven others, give 10,735 votes against the prop¬ 
osition for admission, and 1,869 for it. 

^ Hunt’s battery arrived at the fort on Satur- 

The largest private train of the season is now 
being organized at Atchison, to be comprised 
of.15 9 wagons. 

The board of officers ordered to convene I 
at Fort Leavenworth to day, for the purpose of 
examining the mules rejected by the military , 
department, will not assemble until the 25th ' 
instant. Senator Green, who is now here await¬ 
ing the military board, is understood to repre¬ 
sent the contractors, who claim pay for the an¬ 
imals declared unserviceable. 

Leavenworth, Aug. 19.—Two companies of ' 
the second infantry arrived here yesterday from 
Fort Scott, and will be forwarded immediately 
to Fort Randall. Sherman’s battery march , 
overland to Minnesota forthwith. 

A train is organizing in the quartermaster’s 
department at Fort Leavenworth to proceed to 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, to form part of Lieut. 
Beale’s expedition. 

Cincinnati , Aug. 21_Colonel George W. ' 

Moneypenuy, ex-Commissioner of Indian Af- 
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. TXe horrid truths of Slavery constantly 


: in Washington by William Ballan 
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pages. Price *1.35 per 100 copies, free of postage. 

Speech of Hon. Henry Wilson, in reply to 
pages. Price *1.25 per 100 copies, See of postage. 
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tempt to reach an election of United States Sen¬ 
ator for six years, to succeed Gen. Shields, who 
drew the short term, and will have to give it 
up, and adjourn. They have been fighting 
about it all summer. 

Elihu B. Washburne, of Galena, one of the 
three noble brothers, has been nominated for re- 
election to Congress by the Republicans of the 
first district of Illinois. In the Convention the 
vote stood, Washburne 58, Elisha P. Perry, of' 
Waukegan, 31. 

In the seventh district of Illinois, the Demo¬ 
crats (Douglas) have nominated James C. Rob¬ 
inson, of Clark county, for Congress, Aaron 
Shaw declining the honor. 

Col. Thomas Allsop, the alleged conspirator 
against the life of Napoleon, went out passen¬ 
ger in the Persia from New York on Wednes- 


Thomas Corwin’s nomination for Congress 
by the Republicans of the seventh district of 
Ohio, was accomplished on the 28th ballot by 
a vote of 44 for Corwin, S3 for Aaron Haris'- 
the present incumbent, and 7 for R. > Sarri’ 
son, of Madison county, ’fb* ^mination was 
then made unanimous. Gov . Corwin’s eleo- 
petJF 8 P 4,000 majority may be ex 

Garnett B. Adrain, M. C. from New Jersey, 
is out with an address to his constituents, in 
which he squares himself off with the Admin¬ 
istration, and leaves it to be inferred, that if the 
Democrats do not nominate him themselves, he 
will run independently, and accept an election 
by Republican votes. He is almost as decided 
in his hatred of Mr. Buchanan an the noble 
Haskin of New York. 

John M. Wilson, of New Albany, Indiana, 
who was defeated by English, two years since, 
for Congress, by 2,650 majority, is again a can¬ 
didate. He proposes to atone for his defeat in 
1856 by gaining an election now, and we cer¬ 
tainly hope he will. 

Some months since, on the corner of Nassau 
and Spruce streets, a beggar had taken his 
stand, and, day after day, asked alms of all who 
passed. A gentleman, who was engaged in 
superintending the construction of a new build¬ 
ing, thought the beggar looked like an able- 
bodied man, and went over and asked him if he 
would not like to work, and offered him a dollar 
a day. To his surprise, the beggar replied— 

“ I couldn’t afford to work for that price.” 

“ Why not 7 ” was the answer. 

“ Because I average a dollar and a half a day 
here, begging; and I can’t afford to lose the half 

He soon after moved from that stand. 

This is a specimen of street-beggars. They 
can’t afford to work .—Evening Post. 

Every family should be supplied with Perry 
Davis’s Pain Killer. Its magic effect in re¬ 
moving pain from all parts of the body has ] 
given it a world-wide reputation. No family 
having once used this medicine would willingly ' 
be without it. It is what its name purports, a 
Pain Killer. 26 
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FREE LABOR iff TROPICAL PRODUCTIONS. 

Emancipation in the British West Indies. 


Barbados, W. I., January, 1858. 


ATT A QTTT'\rr^nr'OXr 14 P that is, from six in the morning until four in be brought Into the contest, freely and frankly, 
VV ixOlULlN IT ± Ui\ , A Jt Ui the afternoon, allowing one hour for refresh- in a spirit of candor and frankness. 

. ... ment. The laborers work in their own grounds “ I desire to be heard, because my opinions ! 

For the National Era during this hour, and after four o’clock; also and political acts have been misrepresented. 

„„„„ r I*. T on Saturday, which is not a working day, ex- I desire that you shall understand them, and 1 

FREE LABOR IN TROPICAL PRODUCTIONS, cept made so by special contract. then, if I am right, sustain me; if I am wrong, ( 1 

... . „r . T 15. Laborers are located on estates, and for then select a man who will carry out your prin- 1 

p _ ’ the moat part occupy houses and a garden al- ciples better than myself. [‘ We could not : 

CIRCULAR. lotment of land at a certain rent, on condition find one,’ and cheers.] If Mr. Lincoln will bus- | 

Barbados, W. I„ January, 1858. that they work five dayB j n tb ? w ® ek 011 tbe ‘ aia tbe honor and advance the prosperity of 

fp M __ m estates ; and they are liable to double rent for Illinois more than myself, it is your duty—a 

10 Mr * : ... breach of these conditions. The landlords are duty that you owe to yourselves and to your 

What are the advantages resulting, in this wholly averse t;o annual rentals j where the la- children—to sustain him in preference to me. 
Island, from the Abolition of Slavery ? borers are tenants at all, it is by the month or [‘Never/ &c.] If, on the contrary, you ap- 

1. What is the religious condition, at this week. prove the principles I advocate, and have con- 

tiaie, of the Island generally, and the emanci- 16. The laborers, where not freeholders, pay, fidence that I will carry them out in good faith, 

pated classes in particular, compared with that as far as I am aware, no direct taxes, but con- and with that degree of ability you desire, and 

during Slavery ? And in how far may the eman- atitute the great body of consumers. have a right to expect in the National Goun- 

cipation be suppoped to have affected it? 17. j n the matter of voting, the only test of cils, I shall be extremely happy to receive the 

2. What is the state of education now, com- qualification is property; and although the approval that your votes will convey, at the 

pared with what it was under Slavery ? qualification is very high, any one having the next election. [‘ You shall receive them/ and 

3. Is there less crime now than formerly, and necessary amount of property is privileged to cheers.] I again thank you, gentlemen, for this 


a less disinterested leader andf guide than the 
editor of the Evening Journal. 


cipation be puppoped to have affected it? 17. j n the matter of voting, the only test of cils, I shall be extremely happy to receive the 

2. What is the state of education now, com- qualification is property; and although the approval that your votes will convey, at the 

pared with what it was under Slavery ? qualification is very high, any one having the next election. [‘ You shall receive them/ and 

3. Is there less crime now than formerly, and necessary amount of property is privileged to cheers.] I again thank you, gentlemen, for this 

to wbat extent ? vote. mark of your friendship/’ 

4. What is the price of land now, and what 18, The emancipated classes have, of course, --- 

was it under Slavery? And whether the invest- been benefited by Freedom. They feel that FROM MISSOURI. 

Uw* then f 6red m ° re adVantage0US nSW than they a ™ acd ba ™ already developed The Aspects flair’s Defeat . 

it was tnen t . many of the best and most hopeful traits of - 

5i Is there greater security of person and humanity. Although the generation who were St. Louis, August 6, 1858. 

property now than there was m the state of Sla- actually slaves are illiterate, they evince con- The vote of the county is not all in yet, but 
y6T J n i, „ , ■ • , , siderable intelligence, and a proper sense of the result of the election is no longer in doubt. 

b. Generally speaking, is the day s work of their duties and obligations as members of so- That result has astonished everv one_vietors 

the free laborer for wages greater or less than ciety, as fathers, husbands, &c. There are ex- as well as vanquished Blair is defeated Bar- 
wasthat of the slave? And in what proper- ceptions; but) a ’s a class/their moral and so- 

“ ~ ™ *. —a. oo. „ t ........ .» 

charges to keep them in order, as well as main- for enterprise opened up since emancipation of emancipation, presented by the Republicans, 
nowThe d^lMitof Sl’atorT " ^th a t P oUoy,a ia0 , haa unquestionably been 


™ The Aspects of Blair’s Defeat, 

re St. Louis, August 6, 1858. 

lU ' The vote of the county is not all in yet, but 
°* the result of the election is no longer in doubt. 
I0 ‘ That result has astonished every one—victors 
x ' as well as vanquished. Blair is defeated. Bar- 
i0 ‘ rett is elected 1 Whence this result ? 

It certainly is not owing to Mr. Blair’s per- 
sonal unpopularity, for he is the most popular ■ 
nt * of the three candidates—nor to his Congres- 


charges to keep them in order, as well as mam- f or 9n t er prise opened up 
tenance in food, clothing, &o.—and what is has enabled the junior bra 
now the daily cost of free labor ? way upward, whilst the old 

8. Do the laborers usually work by the day ] y paBS ; ng away . But I 

or job, or both ? And how many hours consti- emanoipation has affectec 
tnte a day’B work ? ... otherwise than as I have s 

9. Are the estates, generally speaking, better i am your8 respectfully, 

ZS 

10. Comparing the cost of production, on the FROM JAMES B. r 


way upward, whilst the old generation is rapid- endorsed here/ ’ - * 

ly passing away. But I am not aware that It is owing to the great number of fraudulent 
emancipation has affected them in any way votes cast—to the desertion of the Irish to the 
otherwise than as I have stated. National Democracy—to the division of the 


^rZlTT’ WILUAMLK0N - FreeStatepartyhyfherunningof Mr. Brack- 
were under slave ? Charles Tappan, Esq. enridge, an Anti Lecompton American—to the 

10. Comparing the cost of production, on the FROM jamesbT Mapp, esq., JrfSSwSuLrf ^ 1 ?®’. 0( ? 0 Bfc J eaafc by * be a g anta 

whole, with the quantity of produce raised, apart A colored Planter, and owner of two very valu■ tbe 8 l aV eholders who'oDDoa/emanciDatiorT to 
from its actual market value, has that cost been able Estates !r e °, op P. ose emancipation—to 

increased or diminished under the free-labor Answers to Queries the treachery of the leading Pro_Slavery Know 

system ? And are there any modifying circum- 7 m. r . ,. 4 . ’ . , r . , othmg politicians, and to the idleness on the 

stances, other than Emancipation, that might • \ Tbe --ehgious cond.tion now of the Island day of the election of the minor candidates and 

be supposed to have contributed to that result ? S en ® ral . ly > a ? d of the emancipated classes in office-holders of the Free Democracy. 

II.Is Emancipation generally acknowledged g*** 1 ^’ “ very “ uoh bet ‘f ‘ ba “ during It is necessary, in order to ascertain the 
in this Island to be a blessing ? And if notfby S ' a7e ,7' Emancipation and the Christian in- ’Anti-Ledompton vote, to add up the results for 
what particular class or classes is it considered “* on °- f tbe B^ves, commenced by Bishop both Breckenndge and Blair; for both openly 
otherwise ? Coleridge m the year 1825, have both contrib- and repeatedly denounced the English swindle. 

12. Has there been, at any time since Eman- ul f ta this . S reat improvement The distinctive Free-State or Emancipation 

„„„ nvAnifAQiatinn rtf fpplinan ilie slave s w ere not educated, except on vote may be accuracy arrived at by adding to 

on the part of the emancipated, forthethinfs ^ paris ^ of St ,^ hn ' ^ fc ^ 1 f ° A r Mr : BIair ^othirds of the 

findured in Slavery ? werG three hours a day, and there Breckenndge or American vote. 

13. Do the laborers usually take a greater were a J 80 a fe ^ ? et *'*™*^° w ere taught the At least 2,000, but more probably 3,500, 


on the part of the emancipated, for the things 
endured in Slavery ? 

13. Do the laborers usually take a greater 


interest in the Estate than under Slavery? Tr/T l '“* “° W ’ ?, nd l°L “T y y6ar8 ’ fu' have . bee “ cast ia * he cit7 and 

14. What time do the usual engagements for aca n h ,T gre \ ly d T d “f 0 *? the The K 70t \® ann 2 t by an ? P 0 ®- 81 ’ 

labor leave them for house work or ’ abonn K population, who were formerly slaves, bility be over 16,0C0, while the returns thus 
workiJ^thek own groups? ’ I is more freely offered them than they far indicate something over 20,000 ; An im- 


work in their own grounds ? ’ In fact, it is more freely offered them than they far indicate something over 20,000. An im- 

15. Are houses furnished them rent free on t0 r f Ceive , U ' ,, . “^Be" river vote” was cast-a solid phalanx 

Rotates ? Or if thev nav rent how is it Aa to 8 rave and serious offences, there is against Blair. The city has been colonized. 

rated and what are the eondftiops ? ’ certainly less crime. Petty thefts and other There has been a large gipsy vote, of men who 

16. Are laborers required to pay any taxes, J“ n0r are also ¥ sa “ u ’™ bera ,? w 5 ^ andered fro “ one dl8triot to anotber > 7 ? tin g aa 

peculiarly affecting their condition and circum- ba t make a greater show in the pttsent day, hey went, and an immense unnaturalized or 

stances?^ & because all offences are now punished by the “alien vote/’ cast. It is stated that m the 

17. Have they the right of voting equally P abb ® magistrate. seventh, eighth, and ninth, wards alone, at least 

with ether classes ? 6 ^ J 4, Land is now worth twice as much as it 2,000 fraudulent votes were cast. The reasons 

18. On the whole, have they been benefited " aa n uude / S , laver ? * f e ° urse > tbe investment for these assertions are, first, knowledge of 

»ir“ b ’ ^ r:S 

19. What is the present condition of the poor pr ° fi P % ty< . , . , , . v , ote ( ra le8a in ^owoty now than at the April 

whites ? And how have they been affected by ? be f ee laborerdo6s “ ore work for wages election, the result shows an increased vote. 

P.manciuafion ? Cuarifr Taptsx than the slave did. Sometimes nearly half as The Irish vote, hitherto, has inclined to the 

Emancipation? --. Charles Iatpan. mueh again . few of them do twice ^ muchj Free Democracy. It went for Blair for Con- 

FROM william LEON, ESQ, working by task. gress in 1866. Yesterday, it deserted in one 

Planter and Merchant. 7. All the expenses of slave labor being body. This stampede was not expected. The 

Bridgetown, Barbados, Jan. 26, 1858. ^“Bidered the daily cost of free labor is much cause of it is supposed by some to he owing to 
_ _ A t. j , , less than that of slave. priestly influence, while others attribute it part- 

Dear Sir: As yon have done me the honor 8. The laborer works by job, and also by ly to the bribery of their leaders, and partly to 


FROM WILLIAM LEON, ESQ., 

Planter and Merchant. 
Bridgetown, Barbados, Jan. 26, 1858. 
Dear Sir : As you have done me the honor 


to address to me a copy of yonr “ Circular day of nine hours. A day’s labor of the first the falsehoods, so persistently adhered to by 
Interrogatories, touching the advantages which class costs one shilling, or twenty-four cents. the Republicans, that Blair’s creed recognised 


, - j. ... . . _ class costs one shilling, or twenty-four cents. the Republicans, that Blair’s creed recognised 

have resul ed to this island from the abolition 9. All estates are better cultivated now than the social equality of the negro, and that the 
of Slavery, 1 propose briefly to lay before yon ever they were in the time of Slavery. inevitable result of emancipation would be to 

tbe j P j D l° n I entertain on the several points 10. The coat of production on the whole bring laborers’wages down to fifty cents a day. 
alluded to, and which has at least the merit must be less now; but I have never minutely Whom whiskyconld buy, were openly purchased, 
of being the result of several years observation calculated it. Leading candidates on the National Democrat- 

and practical experience. 11. I believe all acknowledge itto be a bless- io tickets were seen serving out whisky to 

1bea . h , at -V I 00 ’ “ 1 confine myself to ing. Many of the elder slaveholders have most voters from their buggies, in defiance both of 
the limits which you have prescribed, by deal- heartily done so. decency and the laws. Barrett’s personal pop¬ 
ing with the interrogatories which you have 12. None whatever! nlarity with the Irish had probably a good deal 

framed, and replying, as far as I am able to, in 13. They show a much, greater interest, as to do with the stampede. Blair, to his oredit 
the order you have laid down. far aa j kn J 0W . be it spoken, had never toadied either to the 

1. The emancipated c.ass are, by far, the 14. Those engagements leave them all Sat- Irish or the German population, while Barrett 
great ra aj°“ty of the population, and it is this urday, and an hour or two on each of the other has seldom failed in extravagant eulogy of the 
class which has swelled and is daily swelling jive working days. In the sugar-reaping sea- “ connthrymen of Imit.” 
the congregations of our churches and chapels, son, when required, they cheerfully work even Lt is admitted that two-thirds of the Ameri- 
And when I reflect that the places of worship on Saturday. Nearly all estates reap their can vote is in favor of a free State. The Pro- 
have been more than doubled since the times of crops of Bugar by task work. Slavery leaders of it got in that too-eager vote 

Slavery, and that the Sabbath is now observed 15. House rent is usually twenty cents per at an early hour, and reserved till late in the 
pXmm T° c™nn7a/„t/ “[ aa8 ® 8 wlta P. ro P- week ; but most of tbe laborers have their own afternoon 4s much of the other power as they 
condition fhp ! that the religious houses. Land is usually tho same per allot- could influence, which was exerted, both at the 

as doss no discr-edit to o • p L? sel ! ti reaP 7 su °h ment of one-quarter to one half acre, according ballot-box and in the streets, for “ Dick Bar- 
CIVllizatl0D - A PP ear ' to the quality of the land. On some estates, rett and the National Democratic ticket.” 
2 With rpo^arrl a- a- a r exact a double or extra rent from the la- Whether the Free-State Americans will again 

T>nlnif tearhimr a <70™ frr« ^ l8tmct I r01 ^ borer, for not working regularly on the estate, submit to be sold by these men, is a problem 

f T d ? 1 • aMOt ' at a 1 16 ' Tbe laborer P a ?B no tax except as an now which is not at all doubtful, if the many 

b , 7 country is concerned, owner of land; and many of them now own expressions I have heard of indignation at the 

Z aZwerfui : ! an . d ’, and they are invariably found t0 be tbe trick > and 0f re « ret at Blair’s defeat, are 


We have not yet learned to appreciate its value land, and they 
as a powerful conservative agency. The Legis- best laborers, 
lature are niggard m the provision they make 17. They ha 


any indications of the popular feeling. Many 


for direct educational nnrnSf 0 ”. • 7 Tbey bave tbat ri # bt if tbey possess the men yesterday, before voting for Breckenridge, 

trreat drawhackn Hi« m r ? oees J yet ’ ln s P ,te of property qualification. Some laborers in most declared that their ballots should have been 
of^L laSnfcla a He/tTr er l A 7 ? “ d g,rls ot ' the P ariahes haTO ^ub voted at elections, cast for Blair, if they supposed there was any 
wL are x/e nnw tn f »^ f b0Ut ^ couutry Tbey likawiae attend a = jurymen in court. possible danger of Mr. Barrett’s election. They 
temprible considering everviMn te “ s 0t C0D ‘ 18- Theyhave been benefited in every re- supposed the contest to be between Brocken- 


°L tb ® labonr!g cla8Bes tfoonghont the couutry They likewise attend as jurymen in court 
T b0 ab a read a »d write is not con- 18. They have been benefited in evei 

S bi ’ c °? 8ld « rin S 1 sverythmg, and espe- spect. Their appearance is more decent 
th ?!? aDd ’i t8producti7e - maay o f tb ®“ b ^ a ve better, and 

1 TT p ° pulahon ’ the fowness of right value on their liberty. 

JSSVif *W? D8< T ent neoeasity wb ’ c h pa- 19. At first they suffered much, being tl 
Si S on tbeir 0WD Sources after emancipi 

°f p J e,e “ of tender years, be- from not being accustomed to field labor 
tween est^es labor and the tchool-house.” a great many of them have turned to labo: 

3. Circumstanced as we are here, the induce- are now doing well. James B Ma 

whilst the prison statistics show that the num- Judge Donglas was waited upon recently, ii 
b.er ot criminals from tho laboring classes are Chicago, by a large deputation of the Gei 


They likewise attend as jurymen in court. possible danger of Mr. Barrett’s election. They 

18. They have been benefited in every re- supposed the contest to be between Brecken- 

spect. Their appearance is more decent, and ridge and Blair, and that there was a chance 
very many of them behave better, and set a for the election of their party candidate, 
right value on their liberty. Never before, in St. Louis, has so much 

19. At firstthey suffered much, being thrown money been expended by any party, or by all 

on their own resources after emancipation, parties together, as has been spent during the 
from not being accustomed to field labor; hut present canvass by the National Democracy, 
a great many of them have turned to labor, and to insure the defeat of Mr. Blair. Money flowed 
are now doing well. James B. Mapp. like water. There could not have been less 

Jackman's, January 25, 1858. than five hundred Irishmen, paid by the day, 

--- engaged in peddling their tickets yesterday. 

JUDGE DOUGLAS AND THE GERMANS. Nothing that money could do wub left undone. 

-, For two years, indeed, the work has been in- 

Judge Douglas was waited upon recently, in cessantly going on—the Free Democrats, mean- 


statistics show that the num- Judge Donglas was waited upon recently, in cessantly going on—the Free Democrats, mean- 

w . th ? ,abo U D £ classes are Chicago, by a large deputation of the Germans while, unconscious of danger, and confident in 

7™»Li ent i“ ge °i f the .° T’ the orimes of that city ’ and in res P°Dse to the address of their faith dreams of perpetual power. 
g ! ® r , U i ’,°f; y p t My lareenie s and their spokesman, he made the following among The slaveholders, too, who oppose'emanci- 
sona/q^aarrefs° P &c^ a ^ er lbe M of per- other remarks: pation, felt this to be a deathTtruggle, and 

4 lZ ™ tk A’, . , A I am obliged to you for yonr kind allusion worked with all the ardor of enthusiasm inten- 

d/ailed kaS/t ffl" f A C l 8 a ’ ready t0 , my gS ™\ b t0 strike down that proscriptive sified by enmity and imminent danger. Their 
laboreTWorks hard^ } obeap ’ , Tha P° b ® y which attempted, a few years ago, to in- instinctive and fanatical zeal was too much for 

= r. orderly -, and land vade the social, civil, and religious freedom of for the calm politico-economical creed of our 

is considered the safest and best investment, this country. 1 made the first speech ever pro- friends. 

hundred increaaed /“% oae on American Continent against For the moral sentiment against Slavery is 

Silv * 3 ® f' ave J' y i. aDd t b ® y are that proscriptive system uhich proposed to strike neither appealed to by the Free Democracy, 

ri L™.. at £100 sterling the acre, men down on account of their birthplace or nor, indeed, would its aid be accepted. For 

5th The Afrir-nn T . , ,, Hieir religion. [Immense enthusiasm.] Of all the bondman, as politicians,, they neither feel 

nrallv / "° ed ha , rdly say ’ uat ‘ tbe acta of “Justice e#r attempted to be per- sympathy, nor express it. It is not for Free- 

g sufferin g» and forbearing, petrated, the greatest was to make the birth- dom that they work, but for Free Labor; nor 
;■ c ° untry are amply sufficient place or the religious creed a political test in for that end, even, in its fullest sense, but for 
1 f tb ? P rotec ^°“ of P« rB on and property, both the exercise of the elective franchise. [Cheers.] free white labor only. They would not pnr- 
Tfc r lt?/ ed L y - , “ 1 ho!d lhat tbia G°vernment was establish- chase emancipation at the price of permitting 

t J.L ep .® rgI ® 8 . whlcb tb ® fl ’ e ® .laborer puts ed by the white men of the continent—men of the negro to remain in Missouri. He mnst be 
f 1 , ” f, thou " bt lm P°B8ible during Slavery; European birth or European descent, then on deported hence, or remain in slavery. Hence, 
l / l f v B0W efficiently, and in a the continent. It was established for the bene- that unconquerable spirit of Anti-Slavery enthu- 
8b0 r I tW!a8 ,t 8 m ?P h for a day ’ s work fit of white men, to be administered by white siasm which might, perhaps, be aroused iMheir 
, ! e wa f a tbou g bt capable of, by the men, on the white basis. Spain and France, favor—a spirit which finds nourishing diet in 
aaraesi, laeiimaster. in their colonies on the American continent, defeats, and is neither daunted by power nor 

"tv ave - n0u t-ie means at hand of answer- admitted the negro and Indian to citizenship enervated by success—is idle here, and unsym- 
80 pariiculdrly as is no doubt with the white man, on an equality. In the pathizing, or sympathizes only under protest, 
.i, ,e, 1 could wish. But the pro- colonies from which this nation sprung, the po- and is likely, I fear, for a long time to remain 

bla .colony have been long Binee Meal rights were confined to the white men; so. It has no organ, excepting only the Cen- 
protou dly convinced that free labor is not only not merely to Englishmen, or Germans, or tral Christian Advocate, while arrayed against 
8Bt ’ bat l ? h ': aper ! than slave labor. Swedes, or Swiss, but to all white men, all men it is the entire theological press of St. Louis, 
it stands to reason that, with the market price of European birth and posterity. Say what Some Anti-Slavery votes were cast against 
° ’ r <l Bality ). at a shilling a day on you please, the experience of the world proves Blair yesterday, on the ground that he was hes- 
an average, iree labor is cheaper than slave that there is such a thing as superior and in- tile to the subjugated race. They were given 
< .k riaka > C08t i aEd other things in- ferior races. The experience of the world in to Breckenridge, who is.silent on Anti-Slavery 
ciaentftl to the purchase and maintenance of all ages proves that the negro is incapable of policy. 1 

8 e Vl a hnr«n,=™n,ai. a i a, self-government in all climes. [ Cheers, | For The Post, a daily German paper of influence, 
the iob rircm/ a /^i b / h by i ,k e day and tbls rea80n ; 0U A r father3 > m mak fog osr matitu- opposed the election of Kessler, the candidate 
wi ? 0mpe , tbem t0 work tl0na ' 00D fr Bed the governing power to the of the Free-State men for county jailer, on the 

’ “ d they are always ready to work on white race, excluding no white man, but ma- ground that he was a negro trader, or at least 
vhe moat advantaf/f-Qiis terme that offer. king no mixed basis, either with the Indians or that he had bought, sold, or exchanged slaves, 

ii, eatates ar ® course better cultivated negroes. Look at the difference between the within a few months past. Even if Blair had 
71,0, . ^■ rit ' g ■ T®[ 7 ' , Tbl ? country has Spanish-American colonies and the French- been elected, this man, ore this around, would 

not D8 c,b stationary, whilst the whole world has American colonies, and the colonies of which have undoubtedly been defeated. There can 
mov^a on ui tbe march of emhzation; and the this country was originally composed. Their be no doubt that there is a distinctive Anti- 
prese..u race ot proprietors, managers, Ac., are political amalgamation has produced domestic Slavery sentiment in St. Louis, and that some 
a muen better class ot men, in every respect, amalgamation and demoralization; and degra- of the candidates of the Free Democracy have 
twin we baa curing Slavery, ihere is yet, dation below the point of capacity for self-gov- injured their cause by their—shall I say it?— 
aoubiiess, plenty of room for improvement in eminent has been the result in every instance, cowardly allusions to the negro race, 
tne management ot Mia.es, when science shall Here the white basis has been preserved, and This cause, when it succeeds, mnst succeed 
be more generally diffused, and capital shall bo we find the highest mental, physical, moral, by appealing to the mental faculties and no- 
raore abundant, than at present. But, so far as and social development that the world has ever bier instincts of the people, and their heart, 
labor can ooftnbate to the cultivation witnessed. [Bravo and cheers.] often unconsciously but no less surely, ever, in 

ot estates, curs are like beautiful gardens, and “ Gentlemen, our duty is, by stern and in- the long run, rebels against a course so un- 
prcRpm a picture for the admiration of the. fti-xible adherence to this great principle of manly, as insulting and slandering without 
in f j . . , s-elf-government, by elevating our race and pre- cause a race of people who are down, who have 

_ iu. i be cost of production hag been lessened serving the pure principles of Government upon no one to defend them; or advocate their 
since emancipation, whilst the staples have been which all our institutions rest, to go forward in rights. 

nearly doubled. the mission which the Almighty has confided It was beautiful to observe, the other night, 

. Lmancipation is felt and admitted by to us. We are engaged in a fierce political how promptly the people’s heart responded to 
every class m the colony to be a blessing. contest in this State; a conflict involving great the truth, when Mr. Blair, in speaking of the 

iz. JNtver; nor has anything ever occurred political principles at which I have just glanced, negroes, Baid that their long and faithful, even 
to induce even the suspicion that anything but which it will be my purpose in every part if involuntary, services to onr race, had entitled 
wnicb occurred in Slavery has engendered feel- of the State, during the ensuing summer, to them to homes to be found for them and pro-. 
lDgs OI hostility in the minds of the emancipated discuss freely before the people, in a candid and 1 tected for them by our National Government, 
.against the other c.ass. frank manner, in order to take their verdict | The Anti-Slavery sentiment has a very thin 

irf lbe laborers do not seem to me to show upon my acts as their representative in the crust over it,’ and the sooner it is removed, the 
any sentimental interest in the plantations. Senate of the United States. It will he my more speedily—in spite of their unbelief—will 
l hey are employed upon the estates on certain pleasure, and I trust it will be yours, to meet the Free State Democracy establish theirpower 
conditions, which they comply with. you and all our German fellow-citizens, and on a permanent and impregnable basis.— Cor. 

14. A day e work means ten hours’ work— discuss these questioufl and such others as may New York Tribune. 


For the last quarter of a century, the senior . 
editor of the Albany Evening Journal, more 
than any other person, deserves to be regarded 
as the responsible leader of one of the great i 
parties into which the people of this State have 
been divided. From the organization to the ! 
extinction of the Whig party, he was pre-emi- i 
nently its political and editorial exponent. I 
Upon the accession of Mr. Fillmore to the Pres- | 
idency by the decease of President Taylor, an j 
attempt was made to seduce the New York 1 
Whigs to surrendering their Northern princi- ! 
pies, and to assist in reconciling the country to j 
the passage of the fugitive slave law. The at¬ 
tempt resulted in a schism of the Whig party, 
and its re-diatribntion into two new political 
organizations—one termed the Native Ameri¬ 
can, and the other the Republican. The Na¬ 
tive American treated race and religion as par¬ 
amount questions, and tolerated the widest di¬ 
versity of opinion upon the subject of Slavery. 
Mr. Fillmore’s partisans, North and South, en¬ 
rolled themselves in its ranks, and he himself 
became its candidate for the Presidency. The 
Republicans treated Freedom in the Territo¬ 
ries, and especially in that Territory which was 
covered by the Missouri compromise, as the 
paramount question, and supported Fremont 
for the Presidency. 

Mr. Weed was an ardent Republican, and 
exerted as much inflnenee, perhaps, as any 
other person, in forming the political combina- 
'tion which resulted in the comparative triumph 
of the cause of Freedom, though not quite in 
the election of its candidate, in 1856. Al the 
last Presidential election, the Republican prin¬ 
ciples and the Republican candidates encoun¬ 
tered from no quarter such malignant and des¬ 
perate opposition as from the supporters of Mr. 
Fillmore. The Republican candidate, how¬ 
ever, then received a vote in this State nearly 
as large as both the rival candidates together, 
and carried States enough, within one, to have 
elected him, while Mr. Fillmore carried but a 
single State, and that a slave State. That elec¬ 
tion was the end of the Native American or 
Know Nothing party, and it was the end of 
Mr. Fillmore, politically. From that time 
forth, it was apparent to any intelligent ob¬ 
server, that there were but two live political or¬ 
ganizations in the country—one the so-called 
Democratic, and the other the Republican— 
and the Americans as a body have since been 
gradually merging into one or the other 
of these organizations, according to their re¬ 
spective affinities on the Slavery question. A 
few of their more prominent leaders, however, 
who have failed to get from President Buchan¬ 
an what they regard as a suitable reward for 
the services they rendered him in 1866 by their 
support of Fillmore, and who are unwilling to 
take their place in the ranks of the Republican 
party during a period of reasonable probation, 
have been trying for some months past to con¬ 
vince the Republicans of the necessity of ta¬ 
king a new name, and adopting a new set of 
principles, as the only conditions upon which 
the opponents of the Federal Administration 
can be united. 

To remove what they properly consider one 
of the principal obstacles to this political re¬ 
organization, its advocates have made a gene¬ 
ral and combined assault upon Mr. Weed, as the 
embodiment of all that is corrupt and mischiev¬ 
ous and disorganizing in the politics of the 
State. Everything that has gone wrong in all 
the parties with which he was ever connected 
is laid at his door, and the Republicans are 
frankly assured that, if they will only make 
away with him, there will be no further diffi¬ 
culty in uniting the opposition under the name 
Of “ The People’s Party,” or the “ Crittenden- 
Amendmf nt Party,” or some other trumpery 
name of that sort, and all dissensions between 
them and the Republicans will end, like an 
old-fashioned novel, in Bhooting the villain of 
the plot, and in the happiness of all the snrvi- 

It is not without mortification that we have 
occasionally found these appeals in Republican 
journals, and have Been men whom we know to 
be sincere in their devotion to Republican prin¬ 
ciples lending them a patient ear. We will not 
be accused of too great partiality for Mr. Weed 
as an editor or as a politician, for no two journals 
have, until a oomparatively-recent period, been 
more constantly in conflict upon party issues, 
than the Evening Journal and the Evening 
Post; bat we cannot permit ourselves, by our 
silence, to become indirectly parties to a move¬ 
ment which aims at anything rather than to 
promote the true interests of the Republican 
party, and which contemplates the grossest in¬ 
justice to one who has placed the Republican 
party in this State under infinite obligations. 
We cannot forget that, when Mr. Fjllmore tried 
to sell ont his party to the South for a nomina¬ 
tion to the Presidency, and even went so far as 
to sign the fugitive slave hill, it was Mr. Weed 
to whom the oredit belongs of having prevent¬ 
ed the State of New York from approving the 
ignominious transaction. We cannot forget 
that Mr. Weed was the only Whig in the State 
who had sagacity enough to discern the neces¬ 
sity and the practicability of forming a Repub¬ 
lican party out of the Free-Soil elements of the 
old political organizations in 1855, and political 
influence and ability enough to bring his own 
partisans into that combination. We cannot 
forget that, in spite of Mr. Fillmore’s treachery, 
and with the whole Federal Administration fa¬ 
voring the extension of Slavery, constantly 
against him, the party with which Mr. Weed 
has acted has been almost constantly in the as¬ 
cendant, and always faithful to the cause of 
Freedom. Neither the Whig nor the Repuhli 
can parlies iq this State ever faltered on that 
question; and for that steadfastness of his 
party, no member of it was responsible to so 
great an extent as Mr. Weed. 

We will say, farther, that while we have dif¬ 
fered occasionally from the Evening Journal 
upon questions of party policy, and upon ques¬ 
tions of principle, since the Republican party 
was organized, we have never had the slightest 
ground for doubting his perfect loyalty to the 
compact upon which that organization was 
based, or for suspecting him of any disposition 
to take advantage of his political strength in 
the State, to impose illiberal or ungenerous 
terms upon his allies. On the contrary, though 
exerting an unbounded influence over by fer 
the largest fragment which entered into the 
composition of the Republican party, no one 
can say that Mr. Weed ever gave the minority 
the slightest cause to complain of any unequal 
distribution of party favors. He has done all 
that he could, we believe, to obliterate past po¬ 
litical distinctions, and to make of all who cher¬ 
ish the great principles of Republicanism, a 
united, homogeneous and irresistible party. 
Nor can we name an instance in which it ap¬ 
peared to ns that, in the prosecution of person¬ 
al ends, he had lost sight of this great purpose. 
Such a man the Republican party oannot afford 
to spare, and if it could, we will not stand 
quietly by and see him stricken down by men 
who are not worthy to unloose the latchets of 
his shoes. We think we discern very clearly, 
in this movement against Mr. Weed, a combin¬ 
ed attack upon the great principles of Freedom 
which he has so long and so successfully repre¬ 
sented, and against the Republican party, of 
which he was one of the most efficient archi¬ 
tects. It is egged on by men who advocated 
and vindicated the fugitive slave law—by 
men who aided in the election of Bnchanan, 
while yielding a treacherous support to Fill¬ 
more, and who at this moment desire the Re¬ 
publican party to take a new name, for no 
other reason than because they do not like* the 
principles of Freedom upon which it was found¬ 
ed. We diBtrust all proposals that come from 
such a source; and, most of all, that one which 
is preliminary to all the rest, that we should 
sacrifice the one who, of all others, has signaliz¬ 
ed his devotion to our cause by the most ef¬ 
fective resistance tq the sinister machinations 
of its earliest enemies. 

We might readily find many things in Mr. 
Weed to criticise. So we could in any man, in 
or out of public life. We do not doubt that the 
vast influence he has possessed for many years 
might have been used more wisely than he has 
used it; so could any man’s; but we have yet, 
to find among his assailants the individual who I 
has been able to nse his modioom of power | 
half as wisely or with half as much regard for j 
the interests of others as himself. 

| Mr. Weed has never been an office-seeker; 
and he has declined offices, any one of which 
j would bny up scores of his assailants; he has 
, always been content with the honors of his pro- 
■ fession, and with the means it afforded him of 
1 serving others; common fame reports him to be 
one of the most generous and self-sacrificing @f 
1 friends, and one of the most forgiving of ad- 
l versaries; and widely as we may differ with him 
upon some of the fundamental questions of po- 
• litical science, we desire no better fate for the 
Republican party, than that it may never have 


Frotii the Kanawha (Va.) Republican. 

To the People of Virginia : 

Fellow Citizens : The Hon. John Letcher 
has lately come before you with a letter cou- 
cerning my address on Slavery, published in 
1847, at the request of himself and ten other 
gentlemen of Lexington, Va. In this letter, he 
charges me with having committed a fraud on 
him and his ten associates, in the publication 
of that address. The allegation vaguely inti¬ 
mates that I foisted in exceptionable things. 
This is a serious charge, and to me entirely 
new; for never before, during the ten years 
and nine months since the address was pub¬ 
lished, did I hear of any such charge having 
been made by any one, either publicly or pri- 

Since great ignorance and misconception 
seem to exist respecting the origin and history 
of that address, I will give a plain statement of 
facts. As few persons have copies of the 
pamphlet, I shall have to say something also of 
its contents. 

In the spring or summer of 1847, 1 was in¬ 
formed that a debate on Slavery had arisen in 
the Franklin Society of Lexington, Va., and I 
was requested to attend, as the debate was ex¬ 
pected to be long and interesting. This Soei 
ety embraced moat of the professional and lit¬ 
erary gentlemen of the town, besides other in¬ 
telligent citizens, and 'met weekly to debate 
questions. I was an honorary member, hut did 
not regularly attend the meetings. The debate 
on Slavery was continued from week to week 
for a considerable time. 

When I attended, I found the question to be, 
not whether Slavery was right or wrong, but 
whether or not it was injurious to the public 
prosperity. Mr. Letcher and others took the 
Anti-Slavery side, whilst some able debaters— 
such as Mr. (now Judge) Brockenbrough and 
Col. Smith, of the V. M. Institute, were on the 
Pro-Slavery side. 

No one, as far as I remember, took the Ab¬ 
olitionist ground, that slaveholding is a sia, and 
ought for that reason to be abolished. With 
ns, it was a mere question of expediency, and 
was argued with special reference to the inter¬ 
ests of West Virginia. 

I joined the Anti-Slavery side, and after a 
while, having collected some statistical facts, I 
made the speech which led to the publication 
of the address. I was soon afterwards request¬ 
ed by some of our party to prepare my argu¬ 
ment for publication, as it was thought by them 
to be unanswerable, and, I was told, had con¬ 
verted several members of the Society., I hes¬ 
itated at first, and either refused or postponed 
compliance with the request, not wishing to ap¬ 
pear before the public as a partisan on this 
question whilst I occupied the Presidential 
chair of Washington College, though I knew 
that my broken health would compel me to an 
early resignation. 

But as the debate proceeded, we all became 
so heated under the hammer of argument, pro 
and con, that we were ready for an attempt to 
carry onr views into effect. I commenced wri¬ 
ting out the whole argument on onr side; and 
when, about the time the debate closed, and we 
had a decided majority of votes in the Society, 

I was again spoken to, I consented to prepare 
for publication, not my speech merely, but what¬ 
ever else might contribute to the success of 
our scheme for the gradual removal of Slavery 
from West Virginia. 

But I required two conditions: 1st, that those 
who desired the publication of the argument 
should present their request in writing, in terms 
conformable to the plan of publication which I 
suggested; aud 2d, that all should contribute 
to the cost'of printing. I was willing to come 
out, not as an individual, but only as the organ 
of a respectable party, and such I thought we 
were, though at the outset few in number. The 
Anti-Slavery feeling that had been prevalent 
in West Virginia seemed to need only such an 
impulse as we could give it, to recover its for¬ 
mer strength. 

Mr. Letcher and ten other gentlemen readily 
complied with my conditions, and addressed me 
the letter which was printed in the foreground 
of the pamphlet. In this letter, the eleven gen¬ 
tlemen said, expressly, that they did not expect 
me to furnish my speech just as it was delivered, 
nor did they wish me to “confine myself strictly 
to the views then expressed. On the contrary, 
they desired to have “ the whole argument in 
favor of the proposition presented to the public 
in a perspicuous and condensed form.” Thns 
they left it discretionary with me to add to the 
matter of my speech whatever I thought proper, 
to give completeness and force to the argument 
“in favor of removing the negro population 
from West Virginia,” as they expressed it. The 
whole contents of the pamphlet were written 
conformably to the desire expressed in this let¬ 
ter. 

My colleagues added, in their letter, that tbe 
views expressed in my speech were “in a shape 
which could not give just cause of offence to 
even those who were most fastidious and exci¬ 
table on the subject of Slavery.” This could 
mean only that my views were not of the Abo¬ 
litionist shape. The address presented the same 
views as the speech, and in the same argument¬ 
ative shape. I maintained the moral right of 
slaveholding, and assailed the Abolitionists as 
a morally insane, malignant, meddlesome, and 
mischevious sect, with whom we would have 
nothing to do. Bat I argued strenuously, as 
we all did in the Society, that Slavery, in its ef¬ 
fects upon the country, was a pernicious insti¬ 
tution,” &c. 

When the address was circulated by mail and 
otherwise throughout West Virginia, we soon 
perceived that most of the editors and politi¬ 
cians of the valley would not embark with us in 
an enterprise of donbtful success. They object¬ 
ed to our movement as ill-timed, while North¬ 
ern Abolitionism was ragine. Without their 
concurrence, we must fail. West of Alleghany, 
the pamphlet was better received; in Eastern 
Virginia, some papers denounced it as Aboli¬ 
tionist. 

It is true, as Mr. Letcher says, that my col¬ 
leagues did not contribute to the cost of the 
publication. When the printer's bill came in, 
and I privately spoke to one or two of them 
about it, I found that, for some reason, there 
was a disinclination to contribute. Therefore, I 
paid the printer’s bill myself. As several ©f them 
aided me in the distribution of the pamphlet, 
and I never heard till now the charge of fraud 
in the publication, which I know to be false, I 
imagined any reason but that, and made no in¬ 
quiry on the subject. None of our party ever, 
to my knowledge, objected to the contents of the 
address. Now, as Mr. Letcher’s charge is vague, 

I call upon him to specify what “exceptionable 
things” I foisted into the address. My sole 
object is self-defence. I accuse no one. Let 
him specify; then, having a definite issue, I 
will try conclusions with him. 

Henry Ruffner. 

Kanawha Salines, July 15, 1858. 

QUESTION OF THE RIGHT OF VISIT. 

From the London Times, July-28. 

The other day we found ourselves roughly 
handled by a highly vituperative contemproary 
for informing our readers—as we had done in 
the utmost simplicity—that England had given 
up the supposed right of visiting and searching 
any vessels suspected of being slavers. To 
illustrate the small value of our statements, it 
was observed that we had announced the repu¬ 
diation of this claim, and, as it turned ont, 
the claim had not been repudiated. We do 
not make a point of always reaffirming what 
anybody may please to deny, otherwise we 
might have to state the same truth a hundred 
times. It was, however, happily done for us in 
the Lords on Monday night, when Lord Lynd- 
hurst, with his accustomed clearness and force, 
asked the meaning of the American Minister’s 
announeementthat the Right of Search and Visit 
had been given up. The objection he took to I 
the phrase was, that there was nothing really ! 
to give np; that the right had no existence, that 
it had no foundation in law, and had been ex- j 
pressly renounced by the most distinguished I 
■ authorities on international law in England i 
and the United States. The sea, he said, is 1 
common to all nations; on it all nations are 
equal; any ship on the open sea is as sacred as 
the territory of the nation it belongs to; a com¬ 
pulsory visit is tantamount to a violent landing 
or invasion; and as no nation can be prej udiced 
by the crime of another nation, so the assump¬ 
tion of the American flag by foreigners does 
not justify us in any outrage on that flag borne 
by a vessel a with right to it. Nothing could be 
more satisfactory than Lord Lyndhurst’s doc¬ 
trine on the subject, the only wonder being that 
at this time of day the doctrine should have to 


be stated at all, and that it should be necessary 
to refer t.o such old and established authorities. I 

I* was, however, p'aced beyond farther eon- 
tradimion, that, as Mr. Dallas had stated, the 
right of search or of visit—for they are really i 
the same thing—is no longer claimed, and, so ! 
far as Governments are concerned, there is no i 
longer any difference between England and the j 
United States. So much for the discovery, just j 
made elsewhere, that the right was still insisted ' 
on, and that we had fallen into a ridiculous 
blunder in supposing it at an end. The an¬ 
swer to Lord Lyndhurst’s question was what 
might be expected. Lord Malmesbury had 
only to say that the law officers had given 
opinions completely in accordance with those 
quoted by Lord Lyndhurst, that the present 
state of the case was an understanding that 
each nation,-was to confine its visits to vessels 
bearing its own flag, and the American Gov¬ 
ernment was to take proper measures to vindi¬ 
cate its flag from fraudulent adoption by 
strangers. 

The question and the answer, with tbe an¬ 
nouncements made, the doctrines stated, and 
the authorities quoted, sufficiently bore ns out 
in our announcement, taken as it was from the 
mouth of the American Minister. Some mys¬ 
tery, however, there was, and some mystery 
will always cling to statecraft in its simplest 
operation. It was evident that something had 
been given up, though Lord Lyndhurst said no 
right had been given np, since no right existed, 
and though Lord Malmesbury denied that the 
British Government had ever maintained that 
which it now declared it could not maintain. 
Had the conversation stopped there, the public 
would have been slightly mystified, but would 
probably have thought it best not to rake the 
veil of official decency from the follies of the 
past. 

Lord Aberdeen, however, would not consent 
to this. The mystery lay in the past, and it 
was the past which he represented ; so he rose 
t s vindicate his Government and all the Govern¬ 
ments for the last twenty years from the folly 
of claiming to visit and search vessels carrying 
the American flag. Lord Aberdeen had him¬ 
self written many dispatches on the subject— 
many more, he hoped, than it would ever fall to 
the lot of Lord Malmesbury to write—all to the 
very purpose of the late announcement that the 
right of visit and search had been given up. 
In fact, Lord Aberdeen had given it Hp many 
years ago, and left nothing for anybody else to 
give up. So the error of the announcement 
now made was, that it supposed something to 
be given np which had no existence, having 
been given up long ago. But—and here is the 
mysterious something which no doubt has now 
been given up, and which has had a substan¬ 
tial existence up to this very year—Lord Aber¬ 
deen had stood out for just so much question¬ 
ing and examining, equivalent to the actual 
stoppage and molestation of a suspected ship, 
as would help us to discover whether the ship 
was American or not. This, his Lordship main¬ 
tained, we had a right to do, and this he had 
stood out for. This he was still prepared to de¬ 
mand ; and the demand, his Lordship urges, is 
not at all incompatible with the total surrender 
of the right of visit and search. 

If Lord Aberdeen meant anything more than 
a matter of courtesy, anything more than such 
a question as the weakest ship afloat might put 
to the strongest, then we are persuaded his 
Lordship was mistaken in supposing that he 
had settled this business long ago. What other 
States demand, and what we have conceded, 
recently as it appears to us, and as Lord Aber 
deen himself seems to imply, is, that the small¬ 
est act offeree or exhibition of superior strength, 
to the annoyance or interruption of a foreign 
ship on the open sea, is at our own risk. We 
must do it on the speculation that if we turn 
out wrong in our suspicion, we must make 
proper apologies and reparation to the suspeot- 
ed vessel. We have no right to fall back 
upon. It is, as the American lawyers say, 
a parallel case to the arrest of a supposed crim¬ 
inal. If he turns out an innocent man, we are 
liable to an action for assault, or false impris¬ 
onment, and we must purchase peace as well 
as we can. We may, indeed, have plenty of 
reason to suspect the vessel, and if onr suspi¬ 
cions turn out well founded, we are safe; hut if 
not, the mistake is onr own, and we must pay 
for it. That is the present understanding be¬ 
tween ns and the United States, and we believe 
it justifies the announcement that the right of 
search and visitation has now been wholly aban¬ 
doned. 
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TO THE REPUBLICANS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES. 

The Battle for Freedom not yet Won. 

A WORK OP PERMANENT VALUE. 
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AZA ARNOLD, PATENT AGENT, 

Seventh Street, Opposite the Patent Office, 

Furnishes Drawings, Specifications, Caveats, 
Conveyances, 

PROCURES PATENTS, 

And attends to all business nsnally required to 
he transacted with the Patent -Office. 

J)ATBNT Inventions have become so numerous as to 


Being the only Soliciter of Patents who is a thorough I 
practical mechanic and engineer, his knowledge oi I 
mechanical operations enables him to understand new I 
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jected, (in the hantfs of other agents,) and, frequently by 
appealing from the judgment of the examiners, and in no 
such case has he failed of getting a patent. 

His extraordinary success in procuring patents is due 
to his intimate acquaintance with the principles, the con¬ 
struction, and the using of machines, as well as his many 
years’ experience in the laws and business of the Patent 
Office. All orders promptly attended to. 
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this masterly work. Let him study these figures. Placi 
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industry, wealth, education, intelligence, religion, moral 
advancement, and general progress. The work must 
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starts (Sundays excepted) at 6 A. M., arrives at Wheel- 
ing at 12.20 P. M. t connecting at Benwood with Central 
Ohio trains for Columbus, Cincinnati, and intermediate 
points, reaching Cincinnati at 11 30 A. M. 

Second—The Cincinnati and St. Louis Express leaves 
(including Sundays) at5.05 P. M., connecting at Benwood 
at 9 30 A. M., with Express train, for Cincinnati, reaching 
there at 8 P. M. next day, and connecting directly with 
Express train for Louisvillle, Cairo, and the Southwest, • 
and for St Louis, Kansas, etc. Time from Baltimore to 
Cincinnati only 27 hours, and to St. Louis only 42 hours. 

Third—The Cincinnati, Dayton, Indianapolis, Cairo, 
St. Louis, Chicago, and Northwestern Express, leaves 
(except Saturday) at 10 P. M , arriving in Wheeling at 
5 50 P. M., and making close connection for all the above 
and intermediate points beyond the Ohio river. 

Through tickets and baggage checks for all the impor¬ 
tant cities and towns may be had at Camden Station and 
Washington city. To view the grand mountain scenery 
of the Road in daylight,take the 6 A. M. or 10 P. M. train. 

For Parkersburg and all Stations on the Northwestern 
Virginia Road, take the 10 P. M. train. For Cincinnati, 


“STAND U P_F_0 R JESUS!” 

The brief ballad thus entitled, (occasioned by the death 
of Rev. Dudley A. Tyng,) and which has been so -widely 
circulated by the daily and weekly press, and in other 
forms, is about to be republished by T. H. Stockton, 1,400 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, in a handsome duodecimo 
volume of 48 pages, variously and beautifully illustrated. 
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IMPORTANT PROSPECTUS. 

THE PEARL OF THE PRESS. 
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For every Age and Class, for every Family and 
Person. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT AS A PERIODICAL. 

No Re-Binding required—no Postage! 

I N flexible cloth covers, gold-stamped, and gilt-edged; 

sent by mail, unrolled, smooth, and post paid. With 
the best Indexes and Introductions to its several books 
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I THE FREDERICK TRAIN starts from Baltimore at 
4.25 P. M., and from Frederick at 9 A. M., through in 
about three hours. THE ELLICOTT’S MILLS TRAIN 


6 P. M. On Sundays at 3 25 P. M , only. The first and 
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THE SOUTHERN PLATFORM. 

T HE “SOUTHERN PLATFORM,” compiled from 
the writings of eminent Southern men against Slave¬ 
ry. By Daniel R. Goodlee. First edition 16 cents per 
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CARLISLE WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
Cumberland County, Pa. 

T HIS well-known Mountain Resort, situated in Cum¬ 
berland county, Pa., five miles northeast of Carlisle, 
will be open for visiters on the 20th of June. 

The waters of these Springs are highly impregnated 
with minerals, and are superior for drinking and bathing. 
Accomodations large. 

Fare from Philadelphia to Carlisle, $3.35; from Balti- 
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THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 

BOSTON, MAY 27, 1858. 

“ The Commission from God of the Missionary En¬ 
terprise, against the Sin of Slavery; and the 
responsibility on the Church and Ministry for its 
fulfilment.” 
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tions to its Books, 
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Author of the “ Introduction to the Critical Study and 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 

THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEWS, 

THE FARMER’S GUIDE. 

L EONARD SCOTT A CO., New York, continue to 
publish the following leading British Periodicals, 

1. The London Quarterly. (Conservative.) 

2. The Edinburgh Review, (Whig.) 

3. The North British Reviow, (Free Church.) 

4. The Westminster Review, (Liberal.) 

5. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.) 

These Periodicals ably represent the three great politi- 

but politics forms only one feature o’f their character. As 
Organs of the most profound writers on Science, Litera- 
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ffok THE RAPID CURE OF 
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Incipient Consumption. 
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joyment oflife, by this all-powerful antidote to diseases 
of the lungs and throat. Here a cold had settled on the 
lungs. The dry, hacking cough, the glassy eye, and the 
pale, thin, features of him who was lately lusty and 
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SITUATION WANTED, 

I T)Y a Man of liberal education, and twelve years’suc- 
D cessful experience as a teacher in New York and 


be delivered, FREE OF POSTAGE. When sent by- 
mail, the Postage to any part of the United States will be 
but twenty-four cents a year for “ Blackwood,’’ and but 
fourteen cents a year for each of the Reviews. 

N. B. The price in Great Britain of the five Periodical* 
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cine generally have them for distribution gratis, and also 
for sale these remedies, prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, ( 
Practical and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass., and < 
sold by Z. D. Gilman, Washington, D. C., F. Brown, 
Philadelphia, and by all dealers in medicine everywhere. 
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